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Steinway $20,000 Art Grand That Graces East Room of Executive Mansion, Washington 


Piano of Presidents 


_ Forbidden thus far to Presidents of the United States by the unwritten law 
is a [hird Term. There is neither constitutional nor sentimental limitation, 
however, to the tenure of Art in the White House. 


PRESIDENT OF PIANOS 


Steinway, ‘‘the instrument of the immortals,” is still the Ruler of Music 
reigning supreme in the East Room of the Executive Mansion. The Art Grand 
Piano, gift to the Nation by Steinway & Sons, is in 


ITS FIFTH TERM 


Many great artists have played upon it since its installation in Roosevelt’s 
second term. It has been the crowning glory of musical entertainments of 
three Presidents, their families and guests before President Harding, and it is 
good for many periods to come. 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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Disarmament is in the Air 

ISARMAMENT is dominant among human 
D desires today. The world is sick and tired 
of war. Whenever civilized peoples realize their 
power, they can have disarmament and they can 
put an end to war. Sentiment in America and 
in other countries is truly reflected, without a 
doubt, in the utterances quoted below, some 
spoken before and some after President Hard- 
ing’s declaration for a disarmament conference: 

Israel Zangwill: “To safeguard peace we must 
prepare for war.”’ I know that maxim; it was 
forged in hell. 

Cablegram: President Harding’s plan for a 
conference for the limitation of armaments meets 
with the full approval of the Italian government. 

Boston Transcript: ‘‘The nations of the world 
ardently desire peace.” Has it occurred to any- 
one that if they do, they will get it? 

Our Dumb Animals: We are building some- 
thing like seventeen battleships, each to cost 
about forty million dollars, or twice the cost of 
our National Capitol. 

Julia Ward Howe: If the women of the world 
would unite their efforts to prevent resort to arms, 
no more blood would be shed upon the battlefield. 

Premier Meighen of Canada: To a distracted 
world, President Harding’s announcement offers 
new hope and a promise of relief from the uncer- 
tainties and apprehensions that have clouded 
the future. 

New York Times: The President is truly 
responding to the desire of all nations. He has 
given to the United States the high distinction 
of leading in a noble work for civilization. 

Emil G. Hirsch: 1 cannot conceive that when 
God said ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,”” He made a men- 
tal reservation in favor of organized man as 
nations, as regiments, as brigades, or army corps. 

Yukio Ozaki: If the American government 
proposes an international conference to discuss 
restriction of armament, it will surely be the be- 
ginning of a solution of all the diplomatic ques- 
tions between Japan and the United States. 

Samuel Gompers: The invitation issued by 
President Harding to five of the great world 
powers to come together to discuss disarmament 
strikes a most responsive chord in the heart of 
labor. The trade union movement of America 
hopes for the success of the conference. 

President Hibben of Princeton: | believe most 
profoundly in the idea of America first. First 
to use its great power and influence to realize 
the desire of all peoples of the earth, the dis- 
armament of the nations, and the permanent 
peace of the world. 

Premier Lloyd George: The world has been 
looking to the United States for such a lead. I 
am confident that the House will esteem it as an 
act of far-seeing statesmanship. No effort will 
be lacking to make it so. on the part of the 
British Empire. 

Premier Briand: France replies eagerly to the 
suggestion for a conference, from which we may 
hope will come the final peace of the world. | 
thank the head of the State who has taken this 
noble initiative, and who thought at once of 
associating our country with it. 

New Jerusalem Convention: A prime necessity 
of the hour is a disarmament conference with the 
other nations of the world, with the view of les- 
sening the danger of wars, promoting industry, 
reducing the great burden of taxation from which 
the people of every nation are suffering, and 
safeguarding international peace. 

New York Evening Post: After some weeks of 
agitation, when the Borah proposal came to a 
test in the Senate, it received 74 “‘ayes,” and not 
one “‘no.”” Senator Borah’s success with his pro- 
posal for a disarmament conference has rested 
wholly on his understanding of popular feeling. 
Economic reconstruction cannot be got under 
Way until military expenditures are reduced, 
budgets are balanced, and the state of jangled 
nerves which goes with armament competition 
has been quieted. President Harding has re- 
deemed his pledge of “America First” in a nobler 
sense than events immediately after his election 
seemed to promise. 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Mostly About People 


PNHE searchlight following the President of the United 
States wherever he goes was turned toward Plymouth 
during August days. 

On his way to enjoy a breathing spell in the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, President Harding managed 
to preside at one of the most important anniversary 
celebrations to occur during his administration. The 
Presidential party on the Mayflower represented 
Congress, as well as the executive branch of the 
government. There was Secretary John W. Weeks, 
who was the host for vacation days at Lancaster, where from 
his summer home on the mountain top this member of the 
Presidential cabinet pointed out the scenes of boyhood and 
presented his chief to the home folks. 

This was the President's first trip to New Hampshire since 
his inauguration. In fact, he had not visited that section of 
New England since the says when he had helped to plan and 
provide for the tercentenary celebration, little dreaming that 
he would be in command of the modern Mayflower landing at 
Plymouth on the three-hundredth anniversary. 

Whether in Plymouth, Cape Cod, New Hampshire, or Wash- 
ington, President Harding seems to own the happy faculty of 
meeting and mingling with folks. He is a good “mixer.” The 
more the people know of him, the more people see of him, the 
more they like him. One young enthusiastic subscriber wrote 
us from Plymouth: “Mr. Harding is just my ideal of what a 
President should look like, act like, and do like!” A very 
earnest, if only a schoolboy’s scrawly message, eloquent in its 
terseness and meaning. 

Returning to Washington, the President took up the tangled 
threads at the Cabinet meeting on the ever recurring Tuesday. 
He further exemplified that these are the times to meet situa- 
tions with patience and poise; steadily pushing ahead toward 
the one objective of his pledge—a return to “normalcy’’—a 
word that will always be identified with his campaign and 
administration. 
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ERVING his second term as vice-chairman of the Repub- 

lican National Committee, his third four-year term as 
committeeman from Iowa, Mr. John T. Adams had been a 
wheelhorse in the R- ublican party of that state since 1908, 
the year that he was - ‘ed upon by the late Senator Allison 
to take charge of hic lact primary campaign. His success in 
that role gave him ti.e prestige of an organizer and leader. 
When the national chairmanship became vacant, he was just 
naturally looked upon as the man to lead. 

Mr. Adams is a business man of mark. Having graduated 
frem high school in Dubuque, where he was born on December 
22 1862, he entered the manufacturing and jobbing establish- 
meat, of which he is now the head, as an office boy at $3.a week, 
in 1881. Under his management it has grown to be one of 
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the largest sash and door plants in the country, with branches 
in many cities of the Middle West and Southwest. Upon 
his public school foundation, by continued study, he built up a 
broad education. His private library is one of the best in lowa. 
He has been especially interested in history and economic 
questions. Traveling extensively, he developed knowledge 
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HON. JOHN KNIGHT SHIELDS 
United States Senator from Tennessee 


of foreign languages and reads French and German almost 
as readily as English. 

On both his father’s and his mother’s side he is of New 
England descent. For nine generations his father’s people lived 
in Medfield and Franklin. Massachusetts. His father was a 
prominent Whig, a lawyer of Lowell, and a member of the 
Legislature of Dicesibinaen in Daniel Webster's day. Re- 
moving to Dubuque in 1857, he identified himself with the young 
Republican party, and in 1862 was defeated for the congres- 
sional nomination by a narrow margin by William B. Allison, 
whose senatorial campaign of nearly a half century later 
brought the younger Adams into the national political arena. 
The intense Americanism of John T. Adams has always been 
the inspiration of his activities in politics. He is one political 
leader who has never been known to have an ambition for 
official preferment. 

For many years he has been prominent in all the civic welfare 
movements of Dubuque. Long ago he organized a mission 
Congregational church in the suburbs, which has developed 
into a substantial institution. He has served as president of 
the city’s general hospital, and was for a number of years a 
member of the Dubuque school board. During the war he 
was a member of the state council of defense, directed the Red 
Cross drive in Dubuque and was, perhaps, the most liberal 
contributor in the city to the various war funds. Mr. Adams 
is married and has three children. Mrs. Adams is an enthu- 
siastic Republican, but without special liking for active politics. 
With an attractive home in Dubuque, the domestic life of the 
Adams family is ideal. 

Under the direction of Mr. Adams, the Republican national 


ee, 


organization will probably function smoothly toward party 
unity and success. He is a warm admirer and enthusiastic 
supporter of President Harding and his: policies. Chairman 
Adams will spend his time in Washington and in visiting 
party leaders throughout the country. He expects to establish 
close working relations with the Republican congressional and 
senatorial committees. 


* * * * 


OR a man without the benefit of school or college to attain 

to the highest judicial position in his native state, and then 

be twice chosen as its United States Senator, is truly remark- 
able if not without parallel among American public men. 

John Knight Shields was born at Clinchdale, Grainger 
county, Tennessee, August 15, 1858. He is of Irish descent, 
which so often means American ascent. Educated at home 
and by private tutors, he studied law in his father's office, and 
at twenty-one years of age was admitted to the bar. A partner 
of his father until the latter's retirement, then practicing in 
other law firms, he was chancellor of the twelfth chancery divi- 
sion in 1893 and 1894. Eight years later he was elected an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, holding the 
position for a second term, and in 1910 being elected chief jus- 
tice. Three years later, on January 23, 1913, he was elected a 
member of the United States Senate. Re-elected in November, 
1918, his term will expire March 3, 1925. 

He was a district delegate to the Democratic national con- 
vention in 1896, and a delegate-at-large to that of 1904, both 
of which happened to be “off Democratic years. Senator 
Shields in the Sixty-sixth Congress was chairman of the Senate 
committee on transportation and sale of meat products, also a 
member of the committees on expenditures in the Department 
of Labor, foreign relations, judiciary, Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, and the Philippines. 


* * * * 


RESIDENT Harding, on July 26, acted on the proposition 
respecting the War Finance Corporation. He sent a special 
message to Congress requesting that the powers of the corpora- 
tion be broadened to take charge of funding more than five 
hundred million dollars of railroad debts and to provide addi- 
tional farm credits. 

In the meantime, Senator Kellogg of Minnesota had intro- 
duced a bill, drafted by Secretary Hoover and Director Meyer 
of the War Finance Corporation, said to have the approval 
of the President, as a substitute for the Norris bill to create a 
$100,000,000 farm export corporation. It would empower the 
War Finance Corporation, instead of a new federal corporation, 
to advance credits for agricultural exports. 

The President's message declared that giving the War 
Finance Corporation charge of funding railroad debts would 
cause “no added expense, no added liability, no added tax 
burden.” Nevertheless, the proposal is likely to be con- 
tested, as several Senators, opposing any semblance of further 
government advances to the carriers, stated privately that 
they would fight the legislation. 

Opposition to the farm credit scheme is also developing. It 
is argued that it would do the farmers more harm than good, 
by creating another period of inflation like that of war times, 
from which there would be a drop to as bad a position as the 
present, if not a great deal worse. 

These are certainly times of testing for the assembled wisdom 
of the nation. Never was far-seeing statesmanship more vitally 
important to the United States. 


* * * * 


MONG the Easterners following the advice of Horace 
Greeley to “Go West, young man, go West,” was one 
from Massachusetts who was destined to become great in his 
new home. He not merely “grew up with the country” out 
there upon the plains bounded with mountain and desert, but 
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he stimulated the growth of the country in its productive 
development. Also he was early called to take a command- 
ing part in the government, first of a territory and then of a 
state of the Union. Before leaving the East, however, he had 
received a mark of distinction from the Congress of the United 
States, in whose upper chamber many years afterward he was 
to sit. 

Senator Francis Emroy Warren, of Wyoming, was born at 
Hinsdale, Massachusetts, June 20, 1844, and obtained an 
academic education in his native state. In 1862 and 1863 
he served as a private and non-commissioned officer in the 49th 
Massachusetts Volunteers. “For gallantry on the battlefield 
at the siege of Port Hudson” he was awarded the Congressional 
medal of honor. After his war experience he engaged in farm- 
ing and stock-raising in Massachusetts until 1868, when he 
went to Wyoming, where his home has been ever since. 

Notwithstanding that, he entered public service five years 
after his arrival on the western prairies, holding one important 
office after another. From then till now—a span of nearly half 
a century—Mr. Warren prospered greatly in his private enter- 
prises, becoming one of the largest sheep owners in the United 
States. In 1873 and 1874 he held overlapping positions, being 
a city trustee of Cheyenne and president of the council in the 
territorial legislature. The latter office he held until 1875, and 
he was a member of the council from 1884 to 1886. In the latter 
period, or from 1883 to 1885, he was also a member of the 
Cheyenne City Council. Between his two territorial councilor- 
ships he was treasurer of the territory for three terms. From 
the City Council he was raised to the mayoralty on January 
20, 1885, but resigned on March 20 ensuing to become governor 
of the territory. He was appointed to this office by President 
Arthur and re-appointed by President Harrison in 1889. 

Wyoming having become a state, Mr. Warren was elected 
its first governor, taking office September 11, 1890, but resign- 
ing in November following to become United States Senator. 
Taking this position in December, 1890, he has been re-elected 
five times. His present term expires in 1925. Senator Warren 
was a delegate to the Republican national conventions of 1888, 
1900, 1904, 1908, and 1912, in the last four being chairman 
of the Wyoming delegation. He was chairman of the Repub- 
lican territorial central committee from 1884 to 1886, and of 
the state central committee in 1896. 


* o* * * 


HE Fordney tariff bill passed the House by a majority of 
one hundred and sixty-two votes. 

Does it fulfill the expectations of the people and carry out 
the intent of Congress? By the phenomenal majority of 
7,500,000 the country declared in favor of a Republican pro- 
tectionist administration. It was realized that industrial 
conditions have changed since the passage of the Underwood 
law, and that that measure, designedly a “competitive tariff” 
would be wholly inadequate to meet present conditions. With 
foreign exchange depreciated, with foreign countries facing 
the need of intensive production, and with keener competition 
in prospect than the country has ever known before, it was 
the common expectation of the country that the new tariff 
measure would provide adequate protection for the products 
of the United States. 

The new Fordney tariff bill must be tested by this standard. 
Is it, in fact, the protectionist measure which the country 
expected? The form of protection which representatives of , 
the dye manufacturers have asserted for two years is abso- 
lutely necessary for the maintenance of an American dye indus- 
try—the system of import licenses—was eliminated from the 
bill by a majority vote of the Committee of the Whole. The 
demand of the agricultural sections for a duty on hides, and 
of the oil-producing sections for a duty on crude oil was 
unheeded. 

Opponents of the Fordney bill vociferously proclaimed that 
the bill was a vicious and indefensible application of extreme 
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protectionism. The so-called beneficiaries of the proposed 
bill, however, condemn the measure as being insufficiently 
protective. Both claims cannot, of course, be true. The truth, 
however, in all probability is that Congress endeavored to 
frame a protective measure, but in some instances at least 
failed to provide rates that will prove protective in view of the 
present condition of things. 

The outstanding feature of the bill is the change from foreign 
valuation to American valuation. In thus approving a policy 
which was incorporated in the very first tariff law passed by 
the American Congress—that of July 4, 1789—a policy that 
has been advocated for more than one hundred years by leading 
statesmen and government officials, the Committee on Ways 
and Means took a forward, progressive, and wise step. The 
change to American valuation has never been so needed as at 
the present time. As Secretary Hoover told the Ways and 
Means Committee, no other practicable alternative has been 
suggested to meet the present exchange condition. No other 
method can successfully overcome the prevailing practice of 
under-valuation. No other method will guarantee to the 
government the full amount of revenue which the ad valorem 
rates should provide, or give to American producers the full 
amount of protection intended by Congress. Whatever hap- 
pens to the rates of duty in the Fordney bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives, this American policy of basing ad 
valorem duties on the values in the principal markets of the 
United States should remain in the bill. 


* * * * 


AYS when the Senate is not in session is the time to walk 
down the corridor of the “S. O. B."’, known as the Senate 
Office Building. To drop in on a Senator, here and there, for 
a little chat is like a glimpse at the inner works of legislative 
machinery. There is a different look on the faces of Senators 
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than when at the Capitol, answering roll calls, keeping run of 
detail and being polite to constituents and visitors. 

There is here a quietude that has much to do with the poise 
of legislators. The “S. O. B.”’ encourages more of a business 
and professional air to Senatorial dignity than in the old days, 
when Senators just 
“wandered about" be- 
fore and after sessions. 
No matter how exhila- 
rating and facinating 
the work on the floor 
may be the Senator 
now has office hours. 
As early as nine o'clock 
I found many of them 
at their work. The 
clock ticked 9:30 when 
Senator Bert M. Fer- 
nald, of Maine, sat 
back in his chair with 
his desk cleared of all 
correspondence, ready 
for visitors. It was his 
breathing spell before 
the committee meeting 
and the day's session. 
It is an old habit of the 
Senator, who has been 
the executive of eight 
or nine various indus- 
trial enterprises, to 
dispose of his corre- 
spondence early in the 
morning, and begin the 
day's work with decks 
cleared for action. 

On the walls of his 
rooms were views of 
the Maine lakes. 
Moosehead stood out 
prominent. Nota 
scrap of paper appeared on his desk, with the exception of one 
little card, to remind him of a social engagement. A ranking 
member on the Interstate Commerce Commission, next to 
Senator Knute Nelson, of Minnesota, Senator Fernald has 
given a great deal of attention to the work of this committee. 
He was one of the first to oppose the League of Nations. He 
read the advance copy of the treaty with the same dispatch 
with which he reads his letters. He met Senator Reed, of 
Missouri, coming into the corridor the next morning and asked: 

“Did you read the treaty?” 

The query indicated his opinion. 
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“Had company at the 
house and did not get to it,” answered Senator Reed. 

At the same place in the corridor he met the Missouri Senator 
the next morning—his face all ablaze. 


“Am with you! 
fought to a finish!’ 

This was on the day the battle began in the Senate. It was 
a question of getting the people to stop and read it; then they 
began to understand it. 

Senator Fernald has made a careful study of the disastrous 
results and failures of government commissions. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission started with $100,000 a year and 
fourteen men, and they now spend $5,000,000 a year and em- 
ploy twenty-two hundred people, to say nothing of an expense 
of $20,000 a day, with eleven hundred men still making an 
appraisal of railroads. The valuations change with each 
Congress. It is calculated that it might take eight hundred 
years to complete the work at the rate it is going. 

The Federal Trade Commission also has a record of small 
achievements at tremendous expense. The commissions were 


That league is pernicious! It must be 
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the results of abuses long ago cured, and the great job now is 
to do away with the fruitless and useless interference with 
business, and the wasteful extravagance that adds much to 
the war burdens. There was a look in Senator Fernald's eye 
which indicated he would like to start away for a few day's 
fishing down in Maine, but his New England conscience holds 
him fast. 
* * * * 


Qnty of old shed much blood in a dispute over the 
plating of a shield before they found out that one side 
was not the same as the other. Each champion had been both 
right and wrong. This incident has been cited ever since 
to teach men to look at both sides of a question before coming 
to blows about it. In these reconstruction days, however, 
several problems have each more sides than a cracker-box— 
let alone a shield. This is what is throwing Congressional floor 
leaders and party tacticians off their bases. What with the 
running and ranting, the buttonholing and wheedling, the spe- 
cial pleading and the job-promising, on behalf of commercial 
interests, industrial interests, financial interests, transportation 
interests, labor and agricultural interests, reform and reaction 
interests, human and sex interests, there is enough to make the 
sponsors of old party interests crazy. Parties are split in 
pieces on many of the leading issues of the day. In this situa- 
tion look out for the statesmen who stand apart and claim that 
they represent only the interests of the people. If these come 
to agree among themselves on any matter, they will hold the 
balance of power. 

Senator Ashurst of Arizona is one of these potential arbiters 
of the nation’s destiny just now. He registers as a Democrat, 
but his record shows him to be independent of the party whip. 
His ambition to be a law-maker gripped him in childhood. 
Once he wrote his name in a school book and under it, ‘‘United 
States Senator from Arizona.’ At eleven he tried to be a page 
in the Legislature of Arizona and was defeated. ‘I shook my 
fist at the members who refused to vote for me,” he related 
afterward, “and said I'd be back in a few years and elect some 
pages myself. I did come 
back when I was twenty- 
one. In my second term 
was elected Speaker of the 
House.” 

Speaking from the alti- 
tude of his senatorship 
he gave the reasons for the 
fulfillment of his school- 
book prophecy: He had 
made himself familiar with 
American and English his- 
tory—paid strict, attention 
to public speaking, been 
the unrelenting foe of 
special privileges, admitted 
charges against himself 
when true, but “whaled 
the fellow that lied about 
him,” despised a moral 
coward more than a crook, 
believed in fighting hard 
for a cause when he did 
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-have to fight, read the 


Congressional Record for an hour every day since he was 
sixteen. He served a real apprenticeship. 

His father made him a present of Abbott's “Lives of the 
Presidents’ when he was six years old, ‘‘and he took the states- 
man proposition on the jump." Asked once why he had suc- 
ceeded, Senator Ashurst replied, “I always submerged the 
materialistic and upheld the idealistic side of life.” 

Tributes to his rise from youthful hard toil, his earnest 
public services and his outstanding talents have been published. 
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Before his first election to the Senate an anonymous friend in a 
Prescott newspaper called him “‘one of the most beloved charac- 
ters in Arizona's history.” Of his electoral triumphs one friend 
wrote: “Where others had bought in, he had fought in.” 

Henry Fountain Ashurst was born at Winnemucca, Nevada, 
in 1874, his father being from Kentucky and his mother from 
Missouri. The year after his birth the family moved to Ari- 
zona. His father was killed in a mine explosion and his mother 
endured the hardships of the frontier. Leaving the Flagstaff 
public schools at fifteen to earn his living, Henry worked, in 
turn, as a cowboy, a hod-carrier, and a lumberjack. At nine- 
teen he was a deputy sheriff. With his earnings he improved 
his education, graduating from Stockton Business College, 
California. He began the study of law in 1895 at Williams; 
he moved to Prescott in 1909. In the meantime he had taken 
a special course in law and political economy at the University 
of Michigan, and he was admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1908. 

His first election to the United States Senate was by unani- 
mous vote of the first legislative assembly of the state of Arizona 
in 1912, and in 1916 he was re-elected for the term ending in 
1923. In 1904 Mr. Ashurst married Elizabeth M. Renoe of 
Flagstaff, which still remains their home. 


* * * * 


READER of the Nationat from Middletown, Ohio, 

wrote the editor enthusiastically on a souvenir postal- 
card, “Look up our Congressman if you are looking for live 
wires. He steps four paces to the front every time!"’ 

This Congressman I found to be one of the twenty-six service 
men in the House of Representatives. I found a Congressman 
who knew how to adapt his qualities as a real fighting man in 
the service. His real name is Roy G. Fitzgerald, but in the 


Congressional Directory he is listed as Honorable Roy G. 
I found him in his office late that night, reveling 


Fitzgerald. 
in reports. 

He has not made a speech on the floor of the House, and yet 
he is one of the busiest men in Washington. His constituents, 
like his soldiers in the company, feel that the Captain knows 
how to do things. Even with the distinction of having been 
made a chairman of the sub-committee, he is one representative 
who knows how to be patient and yet keep busy. 

On the Employees Compensation bill, working for better 
insurance and production universally for employees, he is but 
plowing the fields, ready to plant the seed for a measure that 
will meet the needs and necessities of the hour. 

Although Captain Fitzgerald was born in Watertown, New 
York, he has made the city that produced the Wright Brothers 
and James M. Cox, late Presidential candidate, his home ever 
since he was fourteen years of age. He writes Dayton—after 
his name on the cash register rings. 

He is president of the War Veterans Association of Congress, 
which includes, besides the twenty-six former service men, an 
equal number of Spanish War Veterans. Only one Grand 
Army man now responds to the roll-call of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The honor and distinction given him by the 
later veterans is most impressive. 

When Captain Fitzgerald was twelve years of age he began 
work. Each week-day after school and on Saturdays he carried 
packageg for the first Woolworth store in Watertown, New 
York. He was a natural-born mechanic and loved to fuss 
with his bicycle, and at one time cherished an ambition to build 
a real locomotive with iron wheels. 

When Mr. Moore of the original Woolworth store was 
autocratically thrown over by his former Saturday afternoon 
messenger, the discarded employer knew he was headed for the 
machine shops. He was discovered studying law at night in 
the office of Hon. John M. Sprigg, whose son, Judge Sprigg, is 
Consul General at Cairo, Egypt. His friend nodded and re- 
called the story of Abraham Lincoln as a type of American 
intelligence; widely read and, what is not always the case 























HON. ROY S. FITZGERALD 
Republican Congressman from the Third District of Ohio 


with even broad readers, understanding the philosophy of life. 
These folks at home understand why he does things. He moves. 

Behold his perseverance! In order to get into the army he 
reduced from 250 to 170 pounds, and turned out a fiery type 
of A. E. F. fighter. His characteristic “Got to go!’ brought 
him the call and commission of captain of infantry. In the 
midst of disloyal whisperings and lukewarmness in the early 
part of the war, in Ohio, he left his family of wife and three kid- 
dies to embark on a steamer for overseas, where he was given 
two gold stripes and saw active service for more than a year 
in France. 

Largely speaking, he’s a fat man that was compelled to 
“reduce” before he could go to war, but he has not lost the fat 
man’s sense of humor along with weight. An able lawyer, it is 
predicted that he stored away for himself, by virtue of his very 
stick-to-itiveness, a great future in the Halls of Congress. 

Captain Fitzgerald is greatly interested in aviation as a 
means of national defence, and is recorded to have made many 
a daring flight in Flanders. He predicts a great future for 
aeroplanes, and has high admiration for General Mitchell. 

While he may not be wearing out trousers sitting on the seat 
in the floor of Congress, he seems to be posted on every crook 
and turn of legislative action. He sits up nights reading the 
testimony taken by numerous committees, as he read law in 
the early days. 

Although a militant Republican, he seems to have a legion 
of friends who have been registered as Democrats, for he over- 
turned a Democratic majority of five thousand as if it were a 
wheelbarrow on a country road. In short, Roy Fitzgerald loves 
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HON. RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 
Newly appointed Ambassador to Italy 


his work and does his work and will keep on doing greater work. 
No wonder his constituents send souvenir postal-cards to edi- 
tors and write and talk about.him. Work is his middle name, 
and his cheery ways and rugged common sense have already fore- 
shadowed a brilliant career for this young Ohio Congressman, 
who insists upon the eloquence of silence on the floor of Con- 
gress, until he is actually called upon to say something better 
than the veterans can voice it. 


* * * * 


ITH regard to several diplomatic appointments by the 

present administration, the NATIONAL MaGazINE has 
expressed its satisfaction. Both in the matter of previous 
training and that of personal worth, the appointees to foreign 
posts heretofore mentioned have been excellent. President 
Harding's selective judgment has again been justified in the 
appointment of Mr. Richard Washburn Child as Ambassador 
to Italy. He is one more diplomat chosen from the ranks of 
literature, whence have come many of the most capable of 
America’s representatives at foreign capitals. Both in journal- 
istic and official experience he has fairly won the title of 
publicist. 

Mr. Child is a young man for high diplomatic position, being 
only forty years of age. That he has been a member of the bar 
for fifteen years adds to his qualifications. His personality 
is attractive and magnetic. He was born at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, August 5, 1881, and educated at Harvard University, 
where he took the degree A. B. in 1903 and LL.B. in 1906, the 
latter year also being admitted to the bar. In 1916 he married 
Maud Parker. He is best known to the public as a popular 
contributor to magazines, and since 1919 as editor of Collier's 
Weekly. Under his editorship Collier's has taken front rank 
in discussing the larger national problems. There has been 


——— 


a common-sense flavor to its editorial pages, together with an 
effective literary emphasis. 

In 1917 and 1918 Mr. Child was an assistant of Frank A. 
Vanderlip in war finance work, thus doing his bit for his country 
in stressful days, besides acquiring valuable experience in large 
public affairs. As an author Mr. Child produced ** Jim Hands” 
in 1910, ““The Man in the Shadow” in 1911, “The Blue Wall” 
in 1912, “Potential Russia’’ and ‘““Bodbank”™ in 1916. 

Mr. Child's social proclivity, which will stand him in good 
stead while in the Eternal City, is evidenced by his membership 
in two clubs in Boston—the Papyrus and St. Botolph—and 
two in New York, the Harvard and Coffee House. 


* * * * 


N the Senate appropriation committee room I found Chief 

Clerk Rea wrestling with sums in arithmetic reaching 
eight figures, and plenty of red ink available. He shot a 
broadside of figures at me, showing the result of the slash and 
sliver operation, known as the reduction plan, at Washington. 
Everything is labeled “‘less’ and “loss.” Appropriations 
under regular acts are $41,138,134.14 less for 1922 than for 
1921, while the estimates for regular expenditures for the 
current fiscal year are cut $1,215,629,562.85. Deficiency acts 
carry $104,471,152.08 less for 1922 than for 1921, and the 
saving under miscellaneous acts, as between the two years, 
is $588,306,623.75. There is an increase, however, in mis- 
cellaneous acts of $20,502,952.58 over regular and supplemental 
estimates. Permanent and indefinite appropriations, including 
interest on the public debt and sinking fund, run $35,000,000 
over the estimates. The grand total of decrease of appropria- 
tions under estimates for 1922 is $1,484,217,465.35 less, or a 
tidy budget in itself of nearly one and one-half billion dollars. 
This was shot at me on one piece of paper 12 x 24. 

An analysis of the appropriations under regular acts is inter- 
esting. In the main:it shows a marked deference to public 
opinion as to where retrenchment and liberality, respectively, 
should be exercised. Agriculture has its vital importance 
recognized by an increase of $4,691,475. Farmer Chief Wallace 
knows what to do with all the funds he can get. The District 
of Columbia, as becomes Uncle Sam's home estate, receives a 
rise of more than a million. There is a hundred and odd 
thousand more for the diplomatic and consular services—not a 
great deal considering what is expected of our representatives 
abroad to increase American commerce. As the post office 
pays its own way in part, and its cost to some extent measures 
progress, the increase of $111,482,362 it receives need not be 
viewed with alarm. Postmaster-General Hays will not waste 
money on any bargain sales of stamps. An increase of more 
than five and a half million dollars for legislative expenses 
rather takes the breath away. It seems to call for an expla- 
nation that will satisfy the tax-burdened peeple. 

“The Pork Barrel,” as the River and Harbor bill is called, 
has additional bacon to the amount of $2,850,000. The 
appropriation for this year is $15,250,000, which is not extrava- 
gant considering the vast harbor areas and inland waterways 
of the Union. The expenditure is under the direction of a board 
of engineers of the War Department, and Secretary Weeks is not 
the man to stand for anything but real value for the money. 

Coming to the decreases, the outstanding feature is a saving 
of more than one hundred millions in national armamert. The 
army appropriations are cut down $66,687,047.90; the navy, 
$22.606,284.77, and fortifications $10,795,425. These reduc- 
tions in things of war are at once a pledge of sincerity to other 
powers, in relation to President Harding's call for a disarmament 
conference, and a practical response to the overwhelming 
American sentiment in favor of enduring world peace. Indian 
affairs sustain a cut of $259,000.60, and the pension burden is 
reduced by $13,650. Sundry civil expenses come down 
$52,910,326.51, a substantial assurance that the promise of 
economy of administration, made in the national campaign 
by the winning party, is being earnestly fulfilled. 
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Memorials that do good to others 


As Mothers Would Wish It. 


How Mr. C. F. Brooker, the practical and far-famed business man 
and manufacturer and president of the American Brass Company, 
remembers his home town of Torrington in the Connecticut hills 


AT remained for a Connecticut lad to blaze the trail 
to provide and execute plans for one of the most 
44a) inspiring and practical monuments to mothers in 
¥4| this country. The idea of the project first came to 
* Mr. Charles F. Brooker when he heard the tributes 
from enthusiastic friends and neighbors at his birthplace in 
Torrington, Connecticut, to his mother, who was one of those 
ever ready to help the neighbors in all their trials and troubles, 
continue years after she had passed beyond. The work was 
accomplished without blare of trumpets, but in the quiet and 
unostentatious way characteristic of Mr. Brooker. Biding 
my time until I could make my pilgrimage with him, I spent 
a day never to be forgotten in a ride up the picturesque 
Naugatuck Valley. On every hand were historic landmarks 
of America’s industrial development. Here was where the 
first screws were made, here the famous Seth Thomas Clock 
Factory—how well I remembered that name, “Seth Thomas,” 
on the family clock in the birthplace in the far West! Here 
also was the site of the first brass foundry, an industry 
with which Mr. Brooker’s life work has been pre-eminently 
associated. 

As we drove along the picturesque drive, I could not realize 
that we were in Connecticut. It seemed like the rugged West, 
with towering crags and peaks skirting the river shore. Here 
was the famed Litchfield, where P. T. Barnum was born. 
Many distinguished Americans proudly pointed out this little 
area of Connecticut as their native soil. Nearly all the lads 
who met with success have dotted these parks with memorials 
for mothers. - In fact, Torrington has parks given them, also 
churches, and one of the finest hospitals in the country. Other 
tributes to mothers seem to express devotion to the memory of 
motherhood, and the cemetery where they rest is one of the most 
beautiful in the country. 

It remained for Mr. Brooker to launch a noble enterprise in 
Torrington that most tenderly preserved a living monument 
to his mother, Maria Seymour Brooker. It comprised a 
Day Nursery, caring for fifty children, with playground and 
playhouses for the children, a nurses’ home, located on three 
acres of beautiful ground, the very spot where Mr. Brooker 
was born and spent happy playdays of his childhood. The 
house on the corner where he was born is the Administration 
Building. Here was the very flagstone over which the visitors 
passed when entering the hospitable home of his mother, 
Maria Seymour Brooker. Here was the balsam tree she had 
planted as a bride, and under which her boys had played, 
and whose shade had afforded a welcome rest for many a traveler 
who passed that way. Under this tree the father of Collis P. 
Huntington had sharpened knives and scissors for his dinner 
and passed on his way. In a businesslike way a close study 
and survey is made of tuberculosis cases and prevention is made 
here in this very house where Mr. Brooker was born. 

A huge boulder brought from the neighboring hills fittingly 
holds the bronze tablet that tells of the sterling wealth of 
motherhood, commemorating the memory of Maria Seymour 
Brooker. The adjoining house where Mr. Brooker lived until 
he left home to seek his fortune has been made a Nurses’ Home, 
in which is provided all the charm and comforts of a real 
home, with no suggestion of an institution. These nurses are 


available for the service of all the neighbors, just as Mr. Brooker's 
mother was ever ready to respond to the call of distress. A 
handsome portrait with the big brown eyes seems the Guardian 
Angel of the home, as in years past. The third white house of the 
trio is the Day Nursery where the mothers bring their little 
ones to remain during the day. They all enjoy the same ad- 
vantages—the same trees, the same grass, the same sand 
piles—truly a nursery school of democracy, under the sym- 
pathetic eye of trained nurses whose enthusiasm and personal 


From a portrait painted by A. Benziger 


CHARLES F. BROOKER 


interest in their work is the triumphant expression of their 
training. Fifty children enjoy a family life and happiness 
that will be reflected in their future lives. 

The little chairs, tables and playthings, the ring of their 
laughter and chatter, what a smile it-would bring to the sainted 
mother, Maria Seymour Brooker, if she could but look in upon 
what the generous hand of her son had wrought. The build- 
ings, equipment and grounds have been generously endowed 
and Torrington as a community is most appreciative of this 
expression of gratitude of one of her beloved sons. 

The Memorial has been turned over to the trustees with 
every detail carefully planned for an enduring and permanent 
work among the sick and needy, and the happiness of the little 
children, just as Maria Seymour Brooker (Continued on page 237) 
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Chroniclers anticipate ‘‘gold-pots’’ with 


Hughes as a History-Maker 


President Harding’s wise choice of Charles Evans Hughes - 
for Secretary of State has placed our diplomatic 
department on a par with European courts 


ITH the world battling for breath in 

the maelstrom of international politics, 

frothed over with the problems created 
by War and Peace, it is fortunate for the United 
States—all the more because she is still techni- 
cally not involved in the Peace—that her foreign 
relations are being directed, under the President, 
by a man who measures up to the standard of 
America’s highest traditions: of statesmanship. 
Already, when only four months in office, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Secretary of State, has given 
evidence of being the peer of the greatest diplo- 
mats of the age. His communications to foreign 
governments have combined outspokenness with 
courtesy, directness of manner with wisdom of 
matter, terseness of expression with profundity 
of conception. Withal, he is carrying into effect 
the policy that distinguished him as Governor of 


CHARLES 


New York, that of taking the people into his 
confidence in their affairs to him entrusted. Of 
secret diplomacy he will have none. This he 
made very plain only a few weeks after taking 
office of Secretary of State, in response to inquir- 
ies from the press regarding certain international 
correspondence 

Writing about the splendid—in one respect 
magnanimous—part he took in promoting the 
election of President Harding, | concluded with 
these words: ‘“‘His great analytical mind, his 
terse mode of expression, his decisive and cool- 
headed judgment, his unimpeachable integrity, 
a!l combine to give Charles Evans Hughes per- 


EVANS HUGHES 
As Secretary of State in President Harding’s Cabinet, Mr. Hughes bids fair to 
have his name enrolled among the greatest diplomats of the present generation 


manent renown among the commanding national 
figures of these times.” 

These sentiments may truly be repeated now, 
with the substitution of “international” for 
“‘national,’’ as the opening of his record at the 
head of the Department of- State justifies. Al- 
ready his name may safely be placed in that 
galaxy of American diplomatists which include 
the names of Franklin, Webster, and Seward. 
It will add to the fragrance of his fame that his 
accession to the ranks of the world’s great chan- 
cellors has been noted as bringing out genial 
qualities of the man which had been commonly 
unsuspected. Hitherto only those having the 
privilege of intimate association with Mfr. 
Hughes have been free from the impression that 
he was cold and distant in character. Since 
entering the Cabinet of the President, as his 
ranking member, his 
demeanor in the public 
eye has changed as by 
a miracle. 

Though a near sexa- 
genarian, the joyousness 
of youth appears in his 
jaunty gait along the 
avenues of Washington. 
Not so long as of yore 
does the press camera 
“*pest’”’ have to wait for 
that smile before press- 
ing the button. Jovial 
greetings replace sedate 
recognition with all he 
meets. Even his voice 
has mellowed with 
passing years. 

My earliest recollec- 
tions of Mr. Hughes 
are associated with the 
pointed questions he 
rasped out to witnesses 
in a federal investiga- 
tion he was conducting. 
I became acquainted 
with the real Hughes in 
his own campaign for 
the Presidency, in walks 
about Washington, in 
his chivalrous cam- 
paigning for Harding— 
a once rival in nominat- 
ing conventions. My 
returned, undelivered 
telegram of congratula- 
tions on election night 
of 1916—when he was 
“nosed out’’ in an hour of seeming victory by 
the hoodoo number of ‘23’ electoral votes, made 
a bitter experience, but not one that diminished 
the delightful and stirring memory of campaign 
days with Charles Evans Hughes. He left the 
sacrosanct chambers of the Supreme Court and 
made one of the liveliest and most energetic 
political campaigns ever known up to that time. 
Day after day I heard him speaking with full, 
robust, husky voice, but always with power of 
language and richness of wisdom. 

The naturalness of the man to those who know 
him well never struck me more vividly than 
once, upon a walk, when I listened to his lecture 


es 


on obesity. He was actually afraid of my becom. 
ing stout, and lugubriously pointed to my waist. 
band. Everybody’s proverbial love for a fa 
man had no appeal for him. 

At. the times they happened, the events of his 
retirement from the national supreme judiciary 
and of his failure to become President were re. 
garded by millions of the most serious thinkers 
as deplorable. Yet it would seem today that 
these disappointments concealed a_ national 
blessing, that Mr. Hughes was destined for 3 
position where his country needed him more than 
as jurist or chief ruler. As the representative 
of the United States in the councils of the world, 
he gives promise of making a name for himself 
in history second to no other Secretary of 
State on the American roster of fame. Never 
have more momentous problems of world goy- 
ernance and regulation confronted a Secretary 
of State than those which he faces. Yet never 
has anyone in that office entered it better 
equipped with ability and* experience fitted to 
the responsibilities. 

Secretary Hughes is fifty-nine years of age, 
having been born at Glens Falls, New York, 
April 11, 1862. At fourteen years of age he 
entered Colgate University, from there attending 
Brown and Columbia. Coming out of the last 
eight years after his collegiate start with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, in later years eleven 
other universities conferred on him the same 
degree in honor of his achievements. Admitted 
to the bar of New York at twenty-two, he prac- 
tised law for twenty-two years, then became a 
law professor and lecturer in various universities. 

In his career at the bar he became a great cor- 
poration lawyer, retained as counsel by some of 
the largest business and financial concerns. 
Twice he was a special assistant to the Attorney- 


- General of the United Statés—in 1906 conduct- . 


ing the coal, and in 1918 the aircraft investiga- 
tion. He declined the nomination for mayor of 
New York, offered him by the Republican con- 
vention. Elected governor of New York two 
terms in succession, he resigned nearly three 
months before the end of the second term to 
become an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which he did on 
October 10, 1910. This high position he resigned 
on the day he was tendered the Republican 
nomination for Presidént, June 10, 1916. 

The first of January following he became head 
of the law firm of Hughes, Rounds, Schurman & 
Dwight of New York City. Mr. Hughes became 
a member of many professional, social, service 
and scientific organizations, and six clubs. He 
has been president of the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the draft appeals board 
for New York shins 


September Woodlands 


By Nixon WATERMAN 


A WALK through the woods in September 
Is bliss I can never define; 
The red leaves that glow like an ember 
Make gorgeous the tree and the vine. 
With earth and the sky for my teacher 
I worship with sun and with sod, 
Forgetting the priest and the preacher, 
For now I am walking with God. 


The hills are as hymns of high pleasure, 
The valleys as rosaried rhyme, 

And, set to the loftiest measure, 
The forest an anthem sublime. 

No more on man’s teaching dependent, 
From cant and from creed I am free; 


~» And Beauty and Truth are transcendent, 


For God is now walking with me. 


Resolve to edge in a little reading every day, 
if it is but a single sentence. If you gain fifteen 
minutes a day, it will make itself felt at the end 
of the year.—Horace Mann. 
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Here’s to 


America’s Best Loved Actor 


There is only one William Hodge—Just as there 
was only one Elbert Hubbard. His final exit 
from the stage will mark the passing of an im- 
mortal whose personality can never be duplicated 


Aivtor eaters ane By TOM €:: 


forming. 

band had taken 
its place in front. Everybody was out, business 
houses were closed, flags were flying and the 
multitude was in a quiver of anticipation for 
what evidently was a long-planned event. 

Then came a great hush, like the lull before a 
storm. What was the occasion? It was not 
the Fourth of July or any regular holiday. I 
was a stranger in the town that day and turned 
for information to an old man who had just 
whipped off his old army hat and, swinging it 
vigorously, yelled ‘“‘Hurrah!” to swell the chorus 
of glad acclaim that broke the spell. 

“What is going on? Who is that young man 
leading the procession?”’ 

“Why, you don’t know who that is? 
‘The Man from Home.’ ”’ 

“Who is he? Where has he been? What has 
he done that he should be so honored?’’ 

Sizing me up and concluding I was not “‘riding”’ 

him, the veteran asked me if I knew where I 
was. I named the town. 
* “Yes, this is Kokomo, Indiana,’”’ he retorted, 
“the best place on earth, and the locality around 
which Booth Tarkington wrote his book, ‘The 
Man from Home.’ Well, the man leading that 
parade staged a play upon that book and gave it 
the same title. 

“His name is William Hodge, and a finer play 
was never put on the boards. This town has 
turned out today to honor him, so ably and 
honorably did he portray the true spirit of Ko- 
komo and the grandeur of its manhood. Hodge 
isa great man, and from now on the world will 
hear much about him.’ 

Such was the writer’s first acquaintance with 
the name and fame of William Hodge, and, al- 
though I did not have the pleasure of meeting 
him personally until eight years later, when | 
now think of him my memory always goes back 
to that day in Kokomo. 

Mr. Hodge is a type of man for which this 
world would be better the more of such it had. 
He is an ardent disciple of the Golden Rule 
philosophy, holding it as the true rule that rightly 
should govern all human relationships. Before 
telling about the method of Will Hodge for apply- 
ing the Golden Rule as the basis for solution of 
social, economic, and industrial problems that 
now produce jangling disharmonies, let me quote 
afew words of which no other than my good 
friend and your distinguished editor is the 
author 

“The Golden Rule is not obsolete. It still 
inspires humanity; alas; not perfectly, but that 
great law of divine teaching has levaned the life 
of humankind through centuries, and the world 
grows better.” 

A great truth that! ‘Not perfectly,” because 
and only because our understanding of it is not 
complete; but as men grow in understanding 
laws and rules find expression naturally. Then 
the inspiration becomes perfect and the solution 
o our vexing problems is complete and vhe law 

comes pragmatic. It has been said, by those 
vho should know, that Mr. Chapple and the 
Writer are the only two men who have discovered 
the real William Hodge. Frankly, I feel that 
, indeed, a compliment, for to know that per- 


That’s 


sonage as he really is, is 
to know a man that has 
done much to make this 
old world a better place in which 
to live and rear children. : 

Mr. Hodge has made an exhaus- 
tive research into laws and funda- 
mental principles governing the 
material, physical and spiritual 
progress of the individual. He 
discusses in the following para- 
graphs of this article, secured 
exclusively for readers of the 
NATIONAL MaGaziNE, the con- 
structive application of one fixed 
law or principle, governing all 
human relationships, and known 
as the Golden Rule: 

“To begin with, we start out 
wrong at the very beginning. Our 
hypothesis is wrong. The Golden 
Rule is not a rule at all. Itisa 
principle. By rules we get things 
done. Principles cause the per- 
son to grow who uses them. 

***Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you’—in short, 

‘Do as you’d be done by,’ de- 

mands that you use, first, your 

imagination to picture just how 

your fellowmen feel; second, your 

judgment as to what you ought 

to do under the circumstances; and third, your 
tact and common sense to enable you to treat 
him properly. 

“A principle calls forth your creative ability, 
your ability to assume responsibility and to 
arouse initiative; consequently, the more you 
follow a principle, the more it develops and 
strengthens you. 

“Rules are good only for those who make 
them. Principles are for the good of all who use 
them. One who can grasp principles and carry 
them out, who is not afraid to assume responsi- 
bility, using his imagination, supplemented by 
good sound judgment, becomes a leader and rises 
to a high position of trust. 

“Such a man holds his place because he deals 
with principles and knows how to apply them. 
The office boy and bookkeeper are paid to keep 
rules. 

“The individual who is interested in personal 
development, if he wants to grow, if he has his 
own welfare at heart, must govern himself by 
principles. The Golden Rule principle is the 
vital principle governing a man in his contact 
and dealing with his fellowmen. 

“The application of the Golden Rule, like 
charity, begins at home. It is like putting one’s 
own house in order first, before seeking to arrange 
the other fellow’s. 

“‘The Golden Rule certainly begins with one’s 
relations to one’s self. Start applying the 
Golden Rule to your mind, your body, your 
mother, wife, children, and your home. It is a 
principle, a fixed law, given to guide and’ direct 
men in their actions toward their fellowmen, as 
they traverse the few short years between the 
cradle and the grave. It is not a mere truism 
or a sentimental quotation, but a natural law, 
fixed to rightly govern all human relationships. 


IGO 





WILLIAM HODGE 


‘All that one may know, be he ever so heralded 
as a man of knowledge, will count for naught, 
and literally serve to defeat and destroy him, 
if in his application of his knowledge and his 
ability, it is not tempered with the Golden Rule 
principle and prompted by its sister principle, 
Justice. If his gain is another man’s loss, that 
gain will, in time become a curse.” 

In accumulating a few facts about the man of 
whom the world will hear much in the near fu- 
ture, I interviewed practically every actor and 
actress of note who has played here in Chicago, 
within the past six months. This I did so that 
readers of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE might catch 
the vision and get a glimpse of the great work 
Mr. Hodge is doing, and sense in their imagina- 
tion what a tremendous influence his plays have 
upon the minds of his audiences. 

Out of thirty-five, all but two agreed without 
any prompting that Will Hodge is the most force- 
ful actor on the American stage today. Not 
another actor is doing near so much to put on 
plays that really help folks. The two exceptions 
were unable to decide between Hodge and John 
Drew. 

There is only one William Hodge, just as there 
was only one Elbert Hubbard. The exit of 
William Hodge from the stage, when that hap- 
pens, will mark the passing of an immortal not 
born to die, whose personality can never be dupli- 
cated. The light of his kind blue eyes, the sober, 
earnest face of this man, have imprinted a picture 
upon the minds of a million men and women, 
whom he has inspired and helped, which time 
cannot efface. 

His kindly advice to those aspiring to enter 
the profession of which he is a star, given. without 
stint from his burning desire to do for others 

(Continued on page 237) 
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A veritable paradise of wilderness 


Beautiful Mount Katahdin Park 


To most people Mount Katahdin is but a name. 


It stands alone in the 


very heart of the Maine wilderness —a grim, gray tower overlooking the 


surrounding country for hundreds of miles 


By HON. PERCIVAL P. BAXT 


Governor of Maine 


OUNT KATAHDIN is located in the very 
heart of the great timberlands of Maine, 
the “‘wild lands” as they usually are called. 

The history of these lands is fascinating. It is 
a story of violent speculation in which fortunes 
were lost and men’s reputations ruined, and in 
which fortunes were won and great timber- 
owning families were established and made 
wealthy for generations to come. It is a story 
of intrigue and corruption, where powerful and 
selfish men often took that to which they had 
no right, from those too weak to:defend them- 
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selves and their property. 
the rights of the people in a princely inheritance 
were given away or bartered for a song, for the 


ER 


It is a story in which 


nerations forever will pay. 
-Maine about 14,000,000 


acres of timberlands, of which 9,100,000 comprise 
“wild lands’ 
in unorganized townships and in plantations. 


which are situated 


hese lands was once the 
of this state, and had our 


forefathers handed down to us this great domain, 


would have been wrought 
in the life and institutions 
of our state! 

In the early years these 
lands were sold for trifling 
sums per acre to pay cur- 
rent expenses of the state 
government, to build 
roads, to pay ministers of 
the gospel, and in 1828 
twelve townships were 
sold in order to raise funds 
with which to, build the 
State House. From 1836 
to 1839 these lands were 
sold by the state so freely 
that no taxes were levied, 
because a sufficient num- 
ber of townships were 
disposed of to provide 
the revenue necessary for 
state purposes. In 1793 
the state sold the so-called 
Bingham lands, compris- 
ing 2,100,000 acres, and 
the price paid for them 
was twelve and one-half 
cents per acre. As late as 
the year 1813 the people 
of the state of Maine 
owned more than 11,000,- 
000 acres of the finest 
timberland. The final act 
in this tragedy occurred 
in 1868, only fifty-three 
years ago, and this was 
the crowning calamity of 
all. This transaction has 
been known as the “‘State 
Steal.”” The Legislature 
of that year passed an 
act to “aid in the con- 
struction of the European 
& North American Rail- 
way,” and for the munifi- 
cent consideration of ‘‘one 
dollar paid by said rail- 
way company,” granted 
to that company “‘all the 
timber and lands belong- 
ing to the state and situa- 
ted upon the waters of 
the Penobscot and St. 
John rivers, to be used by 
said company to aid in 
the construction of its 
contemplated line of rail- 
way,” which was to pro- 
vide means for the de- 
fense of the northeastern 


frontier. In this deed it is recited that about 
1,000,000 acres of land “more or less” are con- 
veyed to the railway “for the purpose named jn 
the act.” A careful estimate shows that abou 
2,700,000 acres were given away by that deed 
which the Governor of the state signed. The 
railroad, as a matter of fact, was constructed for a 
distance of about twelve miles, but the deed had 
been signed, sealed, and delivered, and thus 
ended the rights of the people in all that was 
left to them of a great inheritance. 

These facts are of the past; they are incidents 
of a bygone day, and regrets are fruitless. Today 
it is necessary for us to face the situation az it 
now exists, so that we may plan to build fo 
future generations better than our ancestors 
built for us. Today the state of Maine, out 
of this vast area of millions of acres of timberland, 
is owner of but the paltry amount of 330,837 
acres. This land is situated in what is called 
the “Public Lots,” scattered all over the forest 
area. 

The timberlands of Maine are fast passing into 
the control of a few large corporations and indi- 
vidual holdings. One company today owns more 
than 1,000,000 acres of land, and as there are 
about 19,000,000 acres in the entire state, this 
great company owns one-nineteenth of the whole 
state of Maine. Thirty-one timberland owner- 
ships own 5,800,000 acres in Maine, which 
comprise thirty per cent of the entire acre- 
age of the state, or sixty-four per cent of all 
the wild lands of the state. These large owner- 
ships create a great monopoly, which controls 
prices, dictates terms to the owners of small areas, 
stifles competition, and at times dominates state 
legislation by means of their arrogant lobbies. 
The powerful business and political connections 
of these great corporations, together with theig 
undoubted control of the supply and distribution 
of news print paper, gives them a position of 
extraordinary influence over many of the activi- 
ties of our state. 

Having in mind the fact that the people of 
Maine once owned these great areas of timber- 
land, is it not fitting that, upon payment of a 
fair price therefor, the grandest and most beauti- 
ful portion of all this great area which the people 
of the state once possessed, should again become 
their property? 

The Mount Katahdin National Park project 
was under consideration by Congress for some 
years. Ex-Congressman Frank E. Guernsey 
of Dover when a member of the Nationa! House 
introduced an act providing for the creation of a 
Federal Forest Reserve in the Katahdin region, 
but thisfailed of passage. In 1919 and 1921 | intro- 
duced into the State Legislature an act establishing 
a State Park in the Katahdin region. | believe 
that the state of Maine should establish the 
policy of acquiring waste and burned-over tim- 
berlands, in order to make a beginning toward 
maintaining and increasing the supply of timber 
and pulp, and in order to provide a recreation 
ground in the most picturesque region of the 
state. If this policy is established and continued, 
the state in the years to come will acquire large 
areas of lands which are now practically worth- 
less, but which in the future will yield a harvest 
that will bring to the state an annual income on 
the investment. This land can be bought ata 
low price today, as much of it is of little use to 
its owners, and the state can afford to carry it 
until it is ready to be cut in a proper and scien 
tific manner. This purchase by the state will 
prove a profitable investment, and a direct it- 
come will be derived from it when the crop of 
timber is harvested, while an indirect income will 
be obtained from the tourist travel that is bound 
to come to these forest areas if this land is pur 
chased in mountainous and rugged regions, such 
as that of Katahdin. In addition to these 4 
vantages, protection will be afforded to the sources 
of the water powers of the state. 

To most people Mount Katahdin is but 4 
name. To those who have both seen and climbed 
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the mountain it is a wonderful reality, and the 
memories of a trip to its summit remain vivid 
through the years. At present the great. moun- 
tain, weatherbeaten by time and scarred by the 
avalanche, is almost 
inaccessible, the jour- 


esque is that which leads from the east into the 
South Basin, where is located Chimney Pond, 
a beautiful sheet of water, which, among ponds, 
is as unique in its coloring and setting as Katah- 


where man himself is an atom at the base of one 
of nature’s noblest creations; by night he is 
inspired by the majesty of the moon as it rises 
and moves westward in a stately curve over the 





ney entailing expense, 
hardship, and discom- 
fort. The grandeur of 
the mountain, its pre- 
cipitous slopes, its 
massive cliffs, unusual 
formation and wonder- 
ful coloring cannot be 
surpassed or even 
equalled by any moun- 
tain east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Mount 
Katahdin rises abrupt- 
ly from the plain to the 
height of 5,273 feet, 
and, without foothills 
to detract from its soli- 
tary dignity, stands 
alone, a grim, gray 
tower overlooking the 
surrounding country 
for hundreds of miles. 
It is small wonder that 
the aboriginal Indians 
believed it to be the 
home of the spirits 
of wind, storm, and 
thunder 

The scenery of the 
White Mountains in 
New Hampshire is 
tame and ordinary 
when compared with 
that of Mount Katahdin and the range beyond, 
and Katahdin is not unworthy of a place 
among the great mountains of the world. To 
reach the base requires a tedious tramp of from 
fifty to sixty miles over old and abandoned 
tote-roads, through fords and swamps, with but 
an occasional well-defined path leading over 
pleasant ridges covered with great trees that 
give welcome- shade to the weary traveler. At 
best it requires from six to seven days of steady 
walking to make the trip from civilization to 
the Peak and return. There are several ap- 
proaches to the mountain, but the most pictur- 
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MOUNT KATAHDIN—GREAT 


din is among its sister mountains. This pond is 
surrounded on the south and west by a grand 
amphitheatre of perpendicular cliffs rising from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand feet. The water 
in this remarkable pond is so clear and cold that 
fish cannot live in it, and it is as uninhabited 
as the salt brine of the Dead Sea. Its surface 
mirrors the ever-changing aspects of the clouds 
and the multi-colored cliffs towering around it. 
These cliffs are gray, blue, pink, or brown, 
according as the atmosphere changes from hour 
to hour, or as the position of the sun is altered. 

By day man stands spellbound in that solitude 


BASIN 


serrated peaks, which throw themselves up into 
the deep_blue of the night as though to join the 
company of the stars. 

The climb to Pamola Peak by a rough trail 
through:stunted pine, over great granite boulders 
that lie spilled in endless drifts on the side of 
the mountain, up the steep slope to the summit, 
down into the ‘‘Chimney,’”’ where the rush of 
air threatens to tear one’s feeble grasp from the 
cliffs to which one clings, and then across the 
treacherous ‘‘Knife Edge’? to Monument Peak, 
is both difficult and dangerous. 

The passage of the Knife Edge requires a cool 
head and sure footing, 
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MOUNT KATAHDIN FROM SANDY STREAM POND 


and I am not ashamed 
to admit that I gladly 
availed myself of the 
friendly and reassuring 
hand of my companion 
as I crept gingerly over 
the rough piles of loose 
and broken rock. On 
every hand were 
countless marks of the 
lightning’s work, which 
looked like the spatter- 
ing of lead from bullets 
that had struck upon 
the stone leaving a 
grayish film sur- 
rounded by the shat- 
tered rock. Lightning 
has bombarded this 
mountain top for ages, 
but Katahdin, uncon- 
quered and unafraid, 
still holds aloft its 
noble head. 

On Mt. Katahdin 
man has provided none 
of those aids to moun- 
tain climbing which one 
finds conveniently 
placed in the difficult 
passes of the Alps, or 
in some portions of the 
Rockies, 
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To mark the summit of Monument Peak there 
is a pile of stones, in the crevices of which is 
kept a copper box, and those who have the 
courage and strength to attain that peak are 


It is interesting to know that on this tableland 
are springs of water flowing out from the rocks 
at the height of five thousand feet above the 
surrounding country, and on the hottest day in 


an income to the State. The land will be wor, 
to the state, as land only, all that it costs and 
will prove a good investment. Unlike certain 
great institutions of the state that with their 
ever-increasing de. 
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supposed to deposit their names in the box, as 
proof that at last they are numbered among 
those genuine mountain climbers who possessed 
the endurance to climb the highest and the 
roughest mountain in New England. 

The Great Plateau extends for miles from the 
South Peak to the North Peak. It is wind- 
swept and strewn with huge granite boulders that 
seem to have been shaken from the clouds by a 
giant hand. It is covered in places with a dense 
growth of knee-high scrub spruce and pine, 
through which it is impossible for man to pass 
This plateau once was the home of a large herd 
of caribou, all of which were killed or driven 
northward by the relentless hunter. I have 
talked with woodsmen who distinctly remember 
these strange animals as they grazed over this 
elevated feeding ground, or stood on the edge 
of the plateau looking over into the great space 
beyond 

There is a growth of moss and small plants 
that gives this area the appearance of the 
subeArctic tundra. Standing here one sees the 
Laurentian Mountains on the north, bordering 
the St. Lawrence River, and the Atlantic Ocean 
on the south. At one’s feet is a panorama of 
endless forest, of great lakes that melt away into 
the distant haze, countless ponds and winding 
streams with their white markings of falls and 
rapids, while the dark evergreen growth, here and 
there outlined by the lighter growth of the hard- 
woods, extends in all directions. The wilderness 
of the forest seems endless. 


> 


MOUNT KATAHDIN, MAIN SUMMIT 


summer the water is cool and refreshing. Here 
in August, 1920, in the shade of a huge boulder 
and by the side of these running springs, gathered 
a little group of tired men, among whom were 
Charles P. Barnes, Speaker of the Maine House 
of Representatives, Arthur G. Staples and 
Sam E. Connor of the Lewiston Journal; Willis 
E. Parsons, Commissioner of Inland Fish and 
Game; Burton W. Howe of Patten; Nathaniel 
C. Howe of Ashland; Charles A. Fogg of Houl- 
ton; George A. Houghton of Bangor, and the 
writer of this address, who discussed the Mount 
Katahdin Park from every angle and pledged 
their support to the cause. 

In 1903 a huge forest fire, the most destructive 
in the history of the state, destroyed about 
270,000 acres in this mountain region. Of this 
area, 115,000 acres were surveyed recently by 
the United States government, and it is in this 
area that Mount Katahdin Park is to be located. 
Today the conditions for the establishment of 
this park are ideal. The cost of the land 
should be low, as its value for timber purposes is 
trifling. 

The park is in the very heart of the mountain, 
where the scenery is the grandest and most 
varied. Whatever timber there is on the slopes 
of the mountain is so inaccessible as to make it 
valueless, for its removal is impossible; while 
at the base of the mountain in one section of 
the park is a new growth of poplar, birch and 
other woods, which in a few years will become of 
value, and when properly harvested will produce 


mands are a constant 
drain upon its re. 
sources, this project 
will prove self-sustain. 
ing, and will grow in 
value in the Passing 
years. 

The proposed park 
covers an area of 
57,232 acres and com- 
prises the whole of 
Mount Katahdin, and 
Katahdin Lake, of 
itself one of the most 
beautiful of all Maine's 
lakes, and which 
abounds with trout, 
The boundaries of the 
park can be extended 
later if succeeding leg. 
islatures deem such 
extension advisable. 
This park will prove a 
great attraction, not 
only to the people of 
Maine who will fre- 
quent it, but also to 
those who come from 
without our state to 
enjoy the free life of 
the out-of-doors. The 
park will bring health 
and recreation to those 
who journey there, and 
the wild life of the woods will find refuge from 
pursuers, for the park will be made a bird 
and game sanctuary for the protection of its 
forest inhabitants. Roads, trails, and camps will 
be built in the most favored locations, and the 
camps will be rented for nominal sums to those 
who wish to use them. For those who want hard 
mountain climbing, trails will be laid out over 
difficult routes to the top of the mountain, while 
easier trails will be provided for those who do not 
desire to make the supreme effort. Katahdin 
then will become a great recreation center for 
those who seek places that are unspoiled by 
fashionable hotels with liveried attendants, or by 
costly club houses frequented by the devotees 
of tennis and golf. 

Maine is famous for its twenty-five hundred 
miles of seacoast with its countless islands, for 
its myriad lakes and ponds, and for its forests 
and rivers, but Mount Katahdin Park will be 
the state’s crowning glory, a worthy memorial 
to commemorate the end of the first and the 
beginning of the second century of Maine's 
statehood. This park will prove a blessing to 
those who follow us, and they will see that we 
built for them more wisely than our forefathers 
did for us. Shall any great timberland or paper- 
making corporation, or group of such corpora- 
tions, themselves the owners of millions of acres 
of Maine forests, say to the people of this state, 
“You shall not have Mount Katahdin, either as 
a memorial of your past or as a heritage for your 
future?” 





Two of the World’s Most Quoted Quatrains 


OUTWITTED 


By Epwin MARKHAM 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


THE WORLD'S NEED 


By Etta WHEELER WILCOx 


So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 

Is all this sad world needs. 
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A world-wide trade ambassador 


~The American Express Overseas 


The most comprehensive carrying service in the world. The 

American Express Company will transport a baby hippo, a 

grand piano or a cut glass epergne from Kamchatka to 
Hoboken with equal aplomb and expedition 


HE origin of the express 
business in this country 
was in the stage coach 

lines, before the existence of the railways. In 
1829 there were seventy-seven lines starting from 
Boston, and in 1832 there were one hundred and 
six, all doing a prosperous business. The drivers 
were an important class of men, for besides carry- 
ing passengers they were intrusted with carrying 
messages, paying bills, collecting notes, and 
purchasing articles. They also delivered pack- 
ages of money to banks, and their offices were to 
be found in their bell-crown hats, according to 
reliable chroniclers. The railways opened in 
Massachusetts in 1834, but the stage lines, al- 
though reduced in number, continued to ply 
their trade for many years after. 

In the early days of the package-carrying 
business, the express organizations were few and 
small. The man who seems to, be considered 
by careful investigators the pioneer of this enter- 
prise was William F. Harnden, of Massachusetts, 
and evidently he had the broader vision of the 
potentialities of the business. He even went 
sofar as to try his fortune abroad, as he appointed 
representatives who opened offices in London, 
Liverpool, and Paris as early as 1841, where the 
business held out for two or three years—being 
known as the English Continental Express 
Company, which for the short time of its exist- 
ence was an apparent success. But the old 
world customs and the heavy expense became 
too strong a combination to fight, and the enter- 
prise was abandoned. 

Not disheartened by this experience, a second 
group of adventurers—Livingston, Wells & 
Co. (who later founded the American Express 
Company) started a European express business 
by opening offices in 1846 at London and Paris, 
which was continued by them until 1855, when 
they amalgamated with the Edwards, Sandford 
Foreign Express, and this was eventually trans- 
ferred in 1858 to A. H. Lansing & Co., who did 
not last long in the field. 

In England—to illustrate the old-time customs 
referred to—there are parcel delivery companies 
that carry small packages, but they are not 
allowed any particular privileges by the railway 
companies. They have no special rights on any 
railway system, and they are not allowed special 
cars Or messengers, nor can they bulk their goods 
as is all done in this country. 

In a small area of country like Great Britain, 
which jis approximately six hundred miles in 
length by three hundred miles in its widest 
breadth, it might not be considered behind the 
so-called up-to-dateness of our large country 
to have the carriers restricted in the scope of 
their business; further, the commercial public 
does not suffer by that condition, as packages are 
transported expeditiously. The “goods” trains 
that haul the freight are run at the same rate 
speed as the ordinary passenger trains, and 
the parcel delivery companies collect and deliver 
quite promptly—in fact as expeditiously as does 
the railway express in the United States. That 
‘ery old and reliable concern—Carter, Patterson 

'Co., are practically the right and left hands 
o the railway companies in Great Britain. 
Parcel Post handing its parcels up to eleven 


By ELISHA FLAGG 


pounds has always been most 
satisfactory to the people; it 
is therefore quite under- 
standable and agreeably acceptable to a Britisher 
that the handling of such traffic as packages 
and parcels should be continued under its 
long-established plan. 

There are numerous forwarders in Great Britain 
who will seemingly accept and carry your package 
from London to Paris or any Continental point, 
or to any world point, quite as efficiently and 
safely as the railway express in the United States 
will do a like service—New York to Chicago, as 
an example. Yet, of course, the procedure is 
not at all similar, as no carrying is done by the 
European forwarder as is performed by the 
American Railway Express, with its uninter- 
rupted responsibility to the shipper or consignee; 
the package picked up at New York is carried in 
its railway car to Chicago in the care of its 
employees and delivered by them from their 
own wagon to the consignee with charges prepaid 
or collect and on one receipt. 

Europe is so geographically cut up by the 
different nations with their frontiers so closely 
related, delays are caused in clearances at the 
douaines—or custom-houses—with no railway 
concessions to individual concerns; all of which 
the London forwarder is well aware as he passes 
his consignments from his possession and his 
responsibility the moment they are on board 
the Channel packet-boat: the Messagerie Mari- 
time. In their journey via Paris to—say 
Vienna—they are consigned in each section of 
the transit to a new forwarder, who passes them 
on to his correspondent, and when delivery is 
made to the ultimate consignee, it is through 
the medium of the local Messagerie agent who 
assumes the limited responsibility that begins 
at the Vienna railway station and ends at the 
consignee’s domicile or magasin—as the case 
may be. 

In an address before the American Geographi- 
cal Society in 1864 Mr. Henry Wells, one of the 
originators of the Wells Fargo Express, stated: 
“‘The express system is due to American enter- 
prise, ingenuity, business tact, and sagacity. 
Proud as Americans may justly be of Fulton, 
Morse, and Ericson—it would seem that the 
untiring perseverance, unflagging energy triumph- 
ing over seemingly insuperable obstacles, un- 
flinching endurance of hardships, exposure and 
fatigue; fidelity to trust reposed, sagacity to 
foresee and tact to provide for a public want 
in a remarkable degree in the establishment 
and management of the express business, has 
entitled the founders and conductors to no small 
meed of praise than is readily awarded to pioneers 
of our settlements, constructors of our railroads, 
inventors of our telegraphs, etc.” 

One of these express organizations, the Ameri- 
can, was founded in 1841, with Henry Wells, 
George Pomeroy and Crawford Livingston as 
partners; followed later with William G. Fargo 
and John Butterfield as additional associates. 

Its history is that of one continued expansion 
of service and policy, and up to the time of 
Federal Government control in 1918 its privi- 
leges covered between seventy and eighty thou- 
sand miles of railways, with thirty thousand 


Home Office of the American Express Company, 
New York 


offices. Wells, Fargo Company was very little 
behind in its scope and privileges—even extend- 
ing into and through Mexico. It was through 
the concessions of the railway companies that 
the express companies generally had been able 
to grow into their enormous proportions and 
to continue their very existence; the railways 
exacted a tremendous financial tribute in ex- 
change. However, through such extraordinary 
concessions the business spread to—and beyond— 
the boundaries of the Union. 

Their intelligent leaders, noting the success 
of the Bank of the United States in the early 
days of our Commonwealth, in its transmission 
of funds from one extreme part of the Union to 
another, entered into the field as competitors, and 
“opened up a business in carrying of specie, 
valuable documents, collecting bills of merchan- 
dise, making remittances by draft and acting as 
conveyors of government bullion; they became 
brokers in purchasing on commission—executed 
deeds and mortgages—paid taxes and carried 
corpses.” 

It was during the World’s Fair at Chicago in 
1893 that the decision was made by the American 
Express Company to again invade the European 
field, which by that time, through the inaugura- 
tion of its unique invention of Traveler’s Cheques, 
as well as Money Orders, the express company 
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was completely prepared to render invaluable 
assistance financially to tourists going abroad, 
thereby giving the company an assurance against 
the failure of their predecessors. 

Offices were opened in all the capitals of the 
prominent countries, and gradually extended 
to the important shipping ports of Great Britain, 


AMERICAN EAr 


preferred these cheques to Uncle Sam’s bills 
when being paid off; in both cases the knowledge 
that the notes would be the means of purchase, 
and of equal importance that of their absolute 
security in the event of possible loss would be 
the guaranteed reimbursement through refund 
of the amount of such loss. The fact that banks, 





Paris Office of the American Express Company on the Rue Scribe 


France, Germany, Italy, etc. The innovation 
was an immense success, almost from its begin- 
ning, and the list of correspondents—including 
the largest banking institutions and forwarders, 
amounted to over ten thousand when the World 
War broke out. 

To the financial advantages offered by this 
express company were added the facilities for 
shipping packages of unlimited weights and 
dimensions and value, which by being delivered 
to any one of its thousands of American offices 
would be safely carried across the Atlantic in 
original packed cases and distributed at the 
point of destination, where the consignees would 
receive them with the same safeguarding and 
inclusive responsibility of the express company 
as would surround those of domestic shipments. 
Included with this package business was that of 
heavy freight—the company acting as sole agents 
of the prominent railway companies, both in 
export and import of all merchandise. 

In the benefit to the tourists carrying travelers’ 
cheques was the first practical form of money that 
was accepted from its beginning as absolute cur- 
rency by European banks, brokers, hotels, and all 
commercial houses, and it is no wonder that the 
Japanese considered these bits of paper as being 
the issue of the American Government, and that 
the name of the express company became so re- 
spected that the British government, the French 
government, and others felt no hesitation in join- 
ing in partnership with this private concern when 
the International Parcel Post was proposed by 
the express company. We may state here that 
this locking of interests became practically uni- 
versal with the company in conjunction with the 
main European governments, and so satisfactory 
an arrangement that the Postal Department at 
Washington eventually superseded the express 
company as the American partner of the Foreign 
Postal Union—Parcel Post service. 

In referring again to the travelers’ cheques— 
their acceptance became so universal as pro- 
tected money that it would seem as though the 
limit of confidence were reached when even in 
this country Adirondack guides willingly accepted 
them from their summer employers in the back- 
woods, and sailors on yachts in European waters 


trusts, and even steamship companies have 
copied and issued imitations of this cheque for 
similar use shows conclusively its superiority for 
the purposes intended. 

That equally clever innovation—the Money 
Order—which the express companies have issued 
for so many years and which was originated by 
them—made such a success that the United States 
government saw fit to establish one of its own 
forms in 1864, but so far has not been able to 
afford equal facilities offered by the express com- 
panies, in that the order is only paid at the office 
of the government on which it may be drawn; 
whereas the express money order is paid any- 
where there is an express office, and the drawer 
obtains a receipt for it. 

From travelers’ cheques to travelers’ transpor- 
tation is but a step, yet it was a step very slow 
and of difficult climbing for the American Express 
Company to make over the wall of Old World 
prejudice against concessions to foreigners that 
had been restricted to natives; perseverance and 
patience, however, accomplished the desired end. 
The English railways, together with the steam- 
ship companies, slowly gave way one after an- 
other, and the express company eventually be- 
came the accredited agent for the sale of their 
travel tickets over their exclusive lines. This 
was followed by the French, the Swedish State, 
the Belgian State, the Italian and the German 
State railways—so that an American tourist 
could go forth on his globe-trot armed with his 
travelers’ cheques and loaded to the gunwale 
with travel tickets entitling him to pass to all 
places on water or land. 

Added to these two prime factors are numer- 
ous facilities which contribute to such a complete 
system that the tourist can find no possible 
detail lacking to his entire comfort. Every 
American who has traveled in Europe under such 
auspices well knows that whether he was well 
or ill or died en route, he would be protected 
through the manifold aids of this remarkable 
organization—whether he be a school teacher 
with limited funds, a business traveler, a lumin- 
ary of the higher courts or congress, a millionaire 
with his automobile to be transported, or a multi- 
millionaire with his accompanying satellites. 


ee 


It might be interesting to those who hay, 
confused ideas as to'just what one of the 
express companies really means; that it js more 
than simply ‘‘a man who comes to the house and 
picks up a trunk, hands out a receipt and delivers 
the trunk in due course (unless he loses it) at 
somebody’s else house, collecting charges that 
are, on general principles, too high.” Sy 
knowledge is quite natural in its limitation in 
the usual course of events, and likewise js the 
indifference on the part of the public that has 
more important things to occupy its mind. __ 

Over the water in foreign countries the express 
company from America is very much bette 
known. It has not yet gotten out of the clas 
of innovations to the Europeans. It is a sort of 
connecting link with that little understood ang 
curious country—the United States of America. 
Anything that comes from there is hugely inter. 
esting, whether it is some Wild West show, the 
President of the United States, or a red Indian 
and especially so is an enterprise that has the 
temerity to settle down for a permanent home in 
Great Britain or continental Europe—which has 
virtually been the case of the express company 

Besides being the means of carrying packages 
back across the ocean to any place in our vast 
country, it is regarded as the infallible source of 
all information desired by an inquirer who has 
some particular interest with America—be it 
North or South America—it matters not. It is 
frequently appealed to by intelligent natives for 
information that has no bearing on or relation to 
the express company’s business, evidently in 
the belief that it is the foreign branch of the 
American Encyclopedia, and whatever the in- 
quiry may be, the extraordinary part would be 
carried out with satisfaction to both sides. 

This would mean that.in its various depart- 
ments the express company would be able to dig 
out from its encyclopaedic files the most varied 
and remarkably complete information 

Some passing minor examples may fit in at 
this point: One of the large London establish- 
ments wrote to the express company asking 
if they could be informed of the meaning of 
Thanksgiving Day in America—that there had 
been some inquiries made them on the subject, 
and they would be obliged with a reply. It was 
promptly given with the detailed information. 

Another: A retired British military officer of 
high rank called on the London manager of the 
company to inquire about the standing of a min- 
ing company located in Nevada, in which he had 
been induced at one time to invest some of his 
money. He was assisted in the matter with 
information of considerable benefit to him. 

The authorities of the Zoological Gardens in 
London were desirous of having an elephant 
transported to a certain zoo in the United States 
and applied to the express company. This re- 
sulted in the company making complete arrange- 
ments for the trans-shipment—they taking the 
delivery of this fragile package at the garden's 
gates, escorting the pachyderm several miles 
thence to a steamer’s dock. He was properly 
tagged and labeled, passing across the ocean to 
his future home, intact. 

A late ruler of Morocco—one Mulai Adab— 
decided to make a present of several full-blooded 
Arabian horses and some ‘coursing hounds t 
American friends of his. The animals were cafe 
fully driven across the desert from Fez, his capt 
tal, to a Mediterranean port, transported over 
to Gibraltar, where the express company’s repre. 
sentative accepted the horses and dogs and sent 
them to Liverpool, again to be transported t 
New York, and into box-cars on to the inland city 
of the West and safely delivered. 

One of our rich countrymen placed in the cat 
of the express company several of his famous 
full-blooded race horses for shipment. They 
were handled with the extreme care that such 
invaluable animals invariably received, which 
involved box-stalls of peculiar construction, 
bedding, covering, food and — Continued on page 
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Celebrating the Three-Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Landing of the Pilgrims 


A Span of Three Centuries 


President Harding the first Executive to © 
leave the impress of a President’s foot on 
the rock and sands at Plymouth 


LYMOUTH waited three hundred years for 

a chief executive of the United States to 

implant the impress of a President’s official 
foot on the historic sands and rock, marking the 
spot where the Pilgrims took up their abode on 
American shores.. This made President Harding’s 
visit to Plymouth, Mass., August 1, 1921, an 
international event of historical significance. 

On the date of the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Pilgrims, December 21, 
1920, Senator Lodge and Vice-President Coolidge 
delivered orations commemorating the event, 
but the celebration awaited the August to 
follow. But there was then no pageant or 
national celebration. 

In Mrs. Heman’s “Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers’ she begins her poetic picture, ‘‘The 
breaking waves dashed high on a stern and 
rock-bound coast.’”” The coast is comparatively 
free from rocks, but there is one rock on which 
lies the foundation corner stone of a representa- 
tive government, known to all times as Plymouth 
Rock, that stands out with all the majestic, 
historical strength of a Gibraltar in the annals of 
Freedom. 

In 1919 a Congressional delegation, consisting 
of a joint committee of Senators and Congress- 


pageants known in history was produced. The 
government appropriation also provided for a 
new city pier, at which the President landed from 
his modern Mayflower. 

*Twas the night before the August day that 
tourist Pilgrims from all over the country began 
to arrive. All of the hotels were crowded, and 
many of the travelers slept in their automobiles, 
in order that they might be at Plymouth on the 
dawn of the eventful day. The old city of 
Plymouth never looked more radiant or re- 
splendent. Banners were flung from the trees, 
across the street, with the names of John 
Carver, John Alden and other Pilgrims—names 
that are as indelibly impressed upon the history 
of the United States as the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. The town was 
truly in gala attire, and here and there were 
women in Pilgrim garb. It made one think he 
was back again in the days of the grim top hat 
and prim bonnet. 


* * ~ 


The rose tints of the dawn mingled with the 
softened Pilgrim grey seemed to bathe the morn- 
ing in an atmosphere appropriate. On the hori- 
zon there appeared the modern Mayflower, 


A SCENE FROM THE PLYMOUTH PAGEANT 
The Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, representing them as they appeared in 1620 


men, visited New England with a view toward 
Providing for this later adequate celebration at 
Plymouth. On this commission was one Sena- 
tor Warren G. Harding of Marion, Ohio. As I 
walked with him to the train, after that trip, 
his mind was intent upon the celebration to be 
held in 1921, but he little dreamed he would 
attend as President of the United States. 

Under the direction of the state commission, 
headed by Mr. Louis K. Liggett, chairman of 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission, the work 
was begun. On a large plateau of sand and 
re-created shore line, a great gigantic stage was 
created, where one of the most significant 


accompanied by the S. S. Delaware and North 
Dakota of the United States and the H. M. S. 
Cambrian, a British warship. How different, 
however, was the entrance from that of 1620! 
There were dreadnaughts and submarines, sub- 
marine chasers and yachts in convoy. And with 
Commodore Mathiesson on the Kingfisher, for- 
merly ‘‘S. P. 76,”’ we followed in the wake of the 
Mayflower. 

The President’s trip took him for the first time 
through the waters of the Cape Cod Canal. The 
modern Mayflower anchored in the very waters 
that were churned by the caravel in 1620, while 
the oarsman pulled for the unknown shore-line, 


to find a new home and a republic. The sail- 
boats circling about so gracefully flitted around 
like so many sea-gulls; all the nautical world 
seemed to be there, and cheerfully greeting the 
President. The splashing of the foam, as these 
white phantoms glided and dipped first to the 
right, then to the left, repaid the distinguished 
voyager for the many miles of coastwise pil- 
grimage. 

The Presidential Tercentenary party included 
Senator and Mrs. L. C. Phipps, Senator Hale, 
Senator and Mrs. Frelinghuysen, Speaker 
Gillette of the House of Representatives, Con- 
gressman Joseph Walsh, George B. Christian 
and Dr. Sawyer. These friends joined the 
President on the Mayflower. 

The western Buzzards Bay entrance to the 
canal, through which the President’s party 
passed, was black with people, cheering wildly 
and waving hats, flags, and handkerchiefs. The 
greetings were returned by the President, who 
kept his hat in the air. From the docks the 
people obtained a satisfactorily prolonged ‘‘close- 
up’”’ view of the Mayflower as it plowed through 
the waterways turning and twisting its nose 
through the narrow waters. The spectacle was 
like that of a solemn theatrical introduction, the 
more advantageous because it was possible to 
view the ship from all sides and angles. The 
President in the Mayflower was certainly very 
close to Cape Cod folks that day. 


* * + 


With the marines standing at attention and 
the band playing the ‘‘Stars and Stripes,’ it was 
a much different landing than that made by the 
Pilgrim Fathers in 1620. This was Plymouth’s 
own day. Governors from New England, dis- 
tinguished statesmen from all over the country, 
and many other notables were present. Ply- 
mouth was the host. 

The presidential procession passed by historic 
Cole’s Hill and on to the grounds of the Plymouth 
Cordage Company, down in the shaded streets, 
where Priscilla and John Alden courted amid 
furtive glances of the doughty Miles Standish. 
The President reviewed the procession from the 
stand on the great open-air stage of the pageant. 
It was altogether most impressive. The dough- 
boys of the 26th, with massed colors, marched 
bravely by, as the crowds cheered their beloved 
commander, General Clarence R. Edwards. The 
marines and the jackies and the sailors from the 
British ships all reflected the real traditions of 
the Pilgrims in their martial defence of home and 
hearthstone. 
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Courtesy of Boston Post 


PRESIDENT HARDING AT PLYMOUTH 


Leaving the dock for parade, escorted by reception committee 


Then the floats appeared, constituting a pano- 
rama of history never excelled. Here was shown 
the first plow that was made, and which turned 
the first furrows in America. Here was the 
shop where Paul Revere learned his trade 
and the making of a cannon for the colonies. 
Here the first textile, the first shoe shop—in 
fact, it revealed the initiative of New Eng- 
land as constituting, after all, something of 
the more important results of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. 

The Landing of the Pilgrims was reproduced 
by Plymouth’s float, while that of Duxbury 
portrayed the treaty between the first settlers 
and the Indians. A float on which appeared 
Miss Priscilla Alden, lineal descendant of John 
Alden, represented the Bridgewaters. 

A figure of Middleboro’s first float, depicting 
the meeting of Governor Winslow and the 
Indian chieftain Massasoit, was Princess Koot- 
onekansuke, known today as Miss Charlotte 
Mitchell, a direct descendant of Massasoit. The 
signing (December 28, 1772) at town meeting 
of first resolutions for independence, passed by 
the colonies, was recalled by Pembroke’s float. 
There was Daniel Walsters’ carriage and the old 
stage coach of colonial days which escaped the 
fate of the ‘One Hoss Shay.’ 

For two hours the one hundred thousand spec- 
tators looked upon a living presentation of the 
very beginning of things in America, in this little 
area of sand dunes at Plymouth on Cape Cod. 
It is Halifax, Hanover, Bridgewater—hitherto 
unknown little vilages of whom many of the 
visitors never heard—that were the scenes of 
action during the days of Indians and Pilgrims. 


- > * 


The citizens of Plymouth were somewhat 
embarrassed to discover the rock was not in its 
proper place and labeled. It was, indeed, a 
task to find it. Moved after many vicissitudes 
to its original position at the high tide mark 
below Cole’s Hill on Water Street, it had been 
planned to have it housed under a stately Grecian 


portico, where it would be protected from 
marauders, yet be in plain sight and washed by 
the tides. There is no portico as yet. Chalk 
lettering on a cement pillar, one of four, sup- 
porting iron lattice work around the rock an- 
nounces to those who come close that this is but 
a temporary protection, but this circumstance 
made Plymouth Rock a more sought shrine than 
ever. 


Plymouth is no respecter of persons—she’s 


not ordinarily demonstrative—governors, vice- 
presidents, even Presidents, don’t overawe her; 
she’s older than any of them and just as honor- 
able in record. With all her foreign population 
of these later days, she’s Yankee through and 
through; but being Yankee, she’s a good hostess, 
and had been worrying much about the coming 
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Photo by E. P. McLaughlin, Plymouth 
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of guests. With the eyes of the whole country 
on her and a reputation to uphold, she \ 
through the crust of reserve that day. [t Was 7 
hearty man-to-man unstinted welcome she 
impatiently kept “up her sleeve” while the 
Mayflower swung at anchor beyond the harbor 
entrance. 
* * * 


The road to Plymouth was fairly choked with 
the smell of gas overpowering the tang of the 
salt air. There was the whizzing and churning 
of motors, the glare of head lights as the pro. 
cession of red tail lights radiated in all directions 
bridging the entire distance from Boston town t, 
Plymouth, forty-six miles. 

As I rode along in the path-ways trod by the 
Pilgrim Fathers in the scorching heat of summer 
and in winter snows, I wondered whether there 
would not have been as much interest evinced 
had a pageant of “modern progressive America” 
been staged here, as there was exhibited in this 
tableau of the debut of the “founders of Ameri- 
canization.”’ 

* * + 


The President was at his best. His address 
was given in the amphitheater before people 
who were lined tier upon tier far up to Cole’s 
Hill. They heard in his voice the sober note 
characteristic of Pilgrims. Facing the blinding 
sun, his speech, so often punctuated by ripple 
after ripple of cheers, is already an historical 
utterance that will endure: 

“It is a beautiful and impressive spectacle, but 
to every American man and woman who sees it, 
this pageant must, I think, mean so much more 
than a mere historical spectacle, magnificent as 
it is. It is well that we should be reminded at 
times like these, by celebrations in honor of 
stirring incidents in our rich history, of the debt 
that we owe to those who have gone before us 
and laid the foundations of this great fabric, 
which is now a nation of more than one hundred 
million souls. 

“The pageant which we have just seen, shows 
in vivid spectacular form how much we of today 
owe to that sturdy Pilgrim spirit which the first 
founders of our nation brought with them from 
across the seas. I believe most firmly that this 
stern indomitable spirit with which the Pilgrims 
faced the perils of an unknown land, for the sake 
of conscience, represented that which is truest 
and best in the America of today.” 

At the right was the Aleppo Temple Shriner's 
Band of one hundred pieces, enriched in color 
of bright scarlet in contrast to the solemn garb 


THE DANCE OF THE NATIONS 
A bright colorful scene from the Pilgrim Pageant 
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and warrior strain of songs chanted by the Pil- 
grims in early days. The dinner was given at 
the Samoset House in preparation for the day’s 
climax—the tercentenary exercises at the old 
burial ground. Half the brave little band of 
the first Pilgrims were carried here before they 
had been on land six months. Here the President 
and Governor Cox of Massachusetts delivered 
their formal address, with the unction of real 
Pilgrims. 
+ ” aa 


Chairman William S. Kyle found that the 
democratic spirit of the Pilgrim assemblage still 
held sway in 1921. Senator Lodge, Vice-Presi- 
dent Coolidge and General Edwards were com- 
pelled to respond to the many cries of ‘“‘Speech! 
Speech!” The band had left and the chairman 
was about to abandon the song by bringing the 
exercises to a close, when Governor Cox led the 
multitude. He was recorded to have hit the 
right key. It was inspiring to hear the national 
anthem echoing far out over the waters of Ply- 
mouth. Other addresses had been given by 
William Debeaufort, charge d'affaires to the 
Netherlands in the United States, paying the 
tribute of Holland to the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
the naval attache of Great Britain brought 
greetings from overseas. 

The climax of the great day was the pageant, 
where on historic ground was transacted a drama 
rivalling Oberammergau in its presentation in 
God’s temples of the open air, with music and 
action, attracting Pilgrims from afar at stated 
intervals. 

As the shadows gathered, the scroll of great 
historical events was revealed. The “curtain 
of night” was sufficient for this great drama, 
entitled “The Pilgrim Spirit,’’ by Professor 
George P. Baker of Harvard University. The 
actors included the home folk from Plymouth, 
Duxbury, and Marshfield. The stage was 
beside the new state reservation near the original 
Plymouth rock. 


« * * 


There was a ripple of expectancy as the first 
trumpet sounded for the prologue, ‘‘Voice from 
the Rock,’’ by the Norsemen. This led up to 
the first episode revealing the Pilgrims landing 
at Plymouth. The eight scenes in this episode 
were a graphic glimpse of the discovery and 
settlement of America. The Norsemen were 
followed by Martin Pring, Champlain, Admiral 
Blok, Captain John Smith and Thomas Hunt. 
Then came the musical interlude, ‘‘The Pestil- 
ence.” The scene of Captain Thomas Dermer, 
1619, followed. Here were flashed views of the 
early settlements of America. This led up to 
the second episode, called ‘‘Pilgrim of the Soul,’”’ 
a “cut-back”’ taking up the various ‘‘Sources’’ 
of the Pilgrim movement, and beginning with 
the one located near Sturtone-Steeple, England. 
It revealed the prophesy of the plowboy and the 
grim evidences of Fleet prisons in London where 
Martyrs to the cause had died. 

Trumpets resounded near the water when the 
brilliant scene, showing King James and his 
court was shown. Here in only a few minutes 
years of history were revealed. In Scrooby, 
England, in 1608 was indicated the crystalliza- 
tion of the idea of Pilgrimage. Then came the 
‘Pilgrims in Holland,” representing the people 
of Middleberg, Kampen, Amsterdam, Emden, 
Naarden, Leyden and their torch-bearers. The 
March of the Dutch Cities of Charity was a 
march written by Frederick J. Converse, one of 
the faculty of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. It was stirring as well as tuneful, and 
Beely fitted to coincide with the emotions of the 
ime. 

“The Departure’”—Delftshaven, August 1, 
1620 (just three hundred and one years ago on 
the very date that the President viewed this 
Pageant) succeeded the musical interlude of 
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CLOSE-UP VIEW OF PRESIDENT AND MRS. HARDING AT PLYMOUTH 
This picture was taken just after their arrival, as they landed from the Presidential yacht and stood upon 


the dock. 
lapel. 


a woman can always-do better than a man,”’ 


The chairman of the tercentenary reception committee had just pinned a badge on the President's 
It appeared crooked and Mrs. Harding reached up to straighten it. 


“That's the kind of a job 


the President remarked. Just then the ‘“‘Boston Post” 


photographer snapped. 


Chalmers Clifton and the 
Rock.”’ 

Preceding the landing scene came ‘‘The Com- 
pact in the Cabin of the Mayflower”’ off Cape Cod, 


“Voice from the 





IN HONOR OF THE PILGRIMS 
National Monument, Plymouth, Mass. 


November 21, 1620, revealed in flashing shadows 
on the sand. The landing at Provincetown on 
November 25, 1620, was represented by the 
“Song of the Pilgrim Women,” the music of 
which was composed by Mr. George W. Chad- 


wick, director of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston, with words written by 
Josephine Preston Peabody. 

“The First Landings at Plymouth,’’ December 
21-29, 1620, was a wonderful spectacle to behold. 
The Mayflower at anchor was shown by search- 
lights in the distance. The boat rowing in 
from the Mayflower, played upon with a search- 
light, as the oarsmen pulled steadily for the shore, 
appeared like some phantom ship. Then when 
they landed! There was Priscilla in her red 
Cloak, John Alden near by, Miles Standish in 
the lead. With eyes uplifted, the Pilgrim band 
first knelt in prayer—a prayer that has echoed all 
through centuries. It seemed as though every 
person in that great audience responded to the 
earnest supplication of the Pilgrims—a prayer 
heard and answered by a merciful God. 

The ‘Treaty with Massasoit’’ at Plymouth 
April 1, 1621, and the return of the Mayflower. 
Then new colonists! The lights and shadows of 
Pilgrim days were not forgotten in depicting 
the historic ‘“‘Trial of Lyford and Oldham.” 

After this the great chorus sang the anthem 
(by Arthur Foote) utilizing the historic words 
of William Bradford in the great finale that 
preceded the phantom figure display of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. The flags of the Allied 
nations seemed to spring up like the black rocks 
of Camaralzon in ‘‘Arabian Nights.’’ The flags 
of the various states and territories were flung 
to the breezes, and the spectacular dramatization 
of one of the greatest events in American history 
faded out in the darkness off shore. 


* * * 


Many visitors present were puzzled to know the 
distinction between Pilgrims and Puritans. 

The Pilgrim Plantation represented the exiled 
Pilgrims, who had lived at Leyden and sought 
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VIEWS OF 
HISTORIC 
PLYMOUTH 


Burial Hill, 
where rest 
the Honored 
Dead 


Leyden Sweet, 
the First 
Street in 
New England 


a haven in the western world. A charter for 
the “‘Plimouth Plantation” was secured. 
sought to worship God according to the dictates 
of their conscience. 

The record of the Pilgrims at Plymouth jg 
another story from that of the Puritans. The 
landing of the Pilgrims is an incident in history 
separate and distinct from that of the arrival of 
the Puritans. 

THie Massachusetts Colony, who arrived some 
years later, represented the Puritans, and came 
to these shores with a direct charter, and the 
favor of the King. 

The story of the Pilgrims is signalized by a dis. 
tinctive and graphic beginning during the reign 
of James and Charles I, who both maintained 
a divine right, as kings, to govern. 

The Puritans included a company of about 
three hundred who followed the Pilgrims, mem. 
bers of the best English families, courageous 
persons, banded together for colonization jn 
America. They held large and exalted views, 
other than seeking homes,* but they regarded 
their undertaking a commission from God 
to carry the gospel into all lands of the New 
World. They would keep within the Established 
Church and outwardly conform to its ritual. 
They were associated with men in England and 
held royal charter and commission, which 
effected a transfer of government for themselves 
to this country, such authority being vested in 
trust to the colonies. 

The Governor and Company of Massachu- 
setts Bay derived certain rights and privileges 
from a patent, purchased by them from 
the Grand Council and confirmed by royal 
charter. 

John Winthrop was chosen Governor of the 
Puritans before embarkation, and his name 
remains of noble memory: among all Puritans. 
While he was a royalist, ne cherished Republican 
principles, and while a member of the Estab- 
lished Church, he chose to differ with those who 
held narrow views. The new settlers arrived in 
the harbor of Salem in the good ship Arabella, 
and were warmly welcomed by the small and half- 
famished colony of Endicott. The Puritans 
gradually drifted from English anchorage, and 
joined with the Pilgrims, with their ideas of 
forming a Christian commonwealth, which 
crystallized into a nation. 

They became intolerant at times, for there 
were Puritanical laws forbidding even any ob- 
servance of Christmas—a severe penalty was the 
result of transgression. The solemnization of 
marriage was also prohibited, and the salute of 
a kiss between husband and wife on Sunday 
was under the ban of the law, with an in- 
tolerance that reflected English ideals at their 
worst. 

Yet for all this, it was this same people who, 
within five years after they arrived, established 
Harvard College and the Boston Latin School. 
It was this people who began a system of Ameri- 
can education and development of civil liberties 
and business, as well as industrial development. 
We have them to thank for having given us such 
tremendous force and source of power of educa- 
tion here in America. 


* 


The names of the hundred. and two people 
who made the voyage of sixty-seven days from 
England, as recorded in Governor Bradford's 
book, included wives and children. The Pil- 
grims were the first to emphasize the fact that 
the new world was to be their permanent 
home. 

Visitors gathered about Burial Hill where the 
first fort was built, a protection against the 
Indians. The Pilgrims had at first feared on- 
slaughts on the part of the Red Men, but these 
fears were dispelled soon after the visit of Samoset 
who brought Chief Squanto and Grand-Chid 
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Massasoit, and a treaty, establishing peace and 
friendship, enduring between the Indians and 
Pilgrims was made. 

Myles Standish, made a captain by Queen 
Elizabeth, with his little band of sixteen soldiers, 
constituted the armed force of the Pilgrims. 

The Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay col- 
onies were later consolidated. 

It would have been interesting to have taken 
a census of all the descendants of the Pilgrim 
fathers and mothers from all parts of the country 
who were present during these exercises. 

There was something in the faces of the 

throng that indicated a kinship and blood re- 
lationship, although many of them lived far 
away, and were scattered in all parts of the 
globe. 
” When the Mayflower sailed out of Plymouth 
Harbor that night the band played, ‘“‘The End 
of a Perfect Day,’ the favorite song of Mrs. 
Harding. 

Arriving at Portland, Maine, the pilgrimage 
of the Presidential party ended. The greeting 
from the Maine folks was hearty and enthusi- 
astic. The comments of the throng gathered 
there led one to believe they were welcoming 
home a favorite son. 

It was Senator Hale’s home state, and the 
impromptu speeches made from time to time, 
by the President were illuminating comments on 
affairs of state, always given in a _ straight- 
forward way, with a touch of quaint New 
England humor, breaking out now and 
then. 

The automobile drive from Portland to Craw- 
ford Notch, through the mountains has some 
interesting handicaps, in the way of detours, but 
the Presidential party simply smiled, and passed 
on “bumpety bump!” 

The New Hampshire folks insisted that he 
was fully as handsome as the memories of 
their own President, the .Adonis-like Franklin 
Pierce. 

The address of the President at Whitefield, 
was an eloquent tribute to his host, the Secretary 
of War, John W. Weeks. The granite hills 
fairly resounded with the shouts, as the President 
passed on. 

The restful night on the mountain tops, and 
the morning view of the mountain peaks of 
New Hampshire, together with that of the Green 
Mountains in that district, was a fitting begin- 
ning for a great day for the folks at Lancaster, 
the native town of John W. Weeks, where, 
as a lad, he had studied his history about 
Presidents. 

It was in this very place, years ago, that 
Senator Harding had spoken on a Chautauqua 
tour 

Many of his hearers in those days, insisted 
upon the fact that their predictions had been 
fulfilled, and the original Harding man multi- 
plied amazingly. 

The brass bands were always there to give 
greetings—early and late—and they were good 
bands, too. 

In these series of home folk addresses, with 
no reporters taking down his remarks, the 
President came very close to the people in 
his colloquial comments on the difficulties 
and problem, uppermost in the minds of the 
people 

As one subscriber has written us, it just 
semed as if he was bringing again to the world, 
the message of the Pilgrims, insistent upon 
keeping individual rights and liberty, and the 
Tights of all, as the basis of representative 
government. 

He wore the badge of every town, village and 

mlet, and at times was as resplendent as a field 
Marshal. 

The sturdy folks of northern New Hampshire 
Vill never forget the happy summer days when 

President of the United States was with them 
% one of them, enjoying to the full, all the 
ory and all the precious privileges, that go 
vith American sponsorship. 


VIEWS OF 
HISTORIC 
PLYMOUTH 


The Pilgrim 
Settlement 
from an 
Old Print 


Relics 
of our 
Forefathers 


A Corner in 
Pilgrim 
Hall 





Photos copyright by A. S. Burbank, Plymouth, Mass. 
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What makes strong men weep and “‘hard-shells”’ flutter unintentionally 


When the Movie Organ Peals 


T would be difficult to visualize a pleasant 

evening spent at the “‘movies’’ without think- 

ing of a pulsating, throbbing, three-manual 
pipe organ to lend color to the picture. 

A good interpretive artist at the organ can 
hypnotize Gloria Swanson into talking and 
laughing out loud. He can provide that atmos- 
phere—that local color for the audience—so 
that when you see a big hotel scene upon the 
screen, you will not only be aware of darting 
figures hurrying to and fro, but there will be the 
actual push and pull, the tugging at your sleeve 
of the bell-boy, the intermittent paging of 
“Mr. Wiggins’’—you will find yourself listening 
for the telephone bell, just as though you were 
there in person. 

A movie-drama without an accompanying 
suggestive-toned pipe organ spells chaos. An 
up-to-date movie organist must have a thousand 
and one selections not only memorized, not only 
catalogued in proper mental files, but at his 
finger tips as well! He must become merged 
into the general story idea, so that the audience 
will keep in perfect harmony with the picture. 
He is part producer, for while he aids and abets 
the purpose of entertainment, he simultaneously 
starts a “round robin’ of thinkers among the 
audience with each new scene; a new suggestive 
something thunders forth from the organ, and 
this keeps the audience “jumping.” 

His thousand and one tricks, stored up his 
sleeve, must also be subject to good housekeeping 
rules. They must be “all there’ to draw and 
prove available at exactly the proper time. 

These little ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ are clever 
enough to be noted methodically. For instance, 
when the thundering train draws up the track for 
the fleeing villain to enter, you will hear an 
accompanying train -whistle. A simple, aug- 
mented tonic C minor chord in the base clef 
(b natural, e flat and g natural) played by the 
organist, does the trick. 

A two-finger trill on a flute-stop will give you 
an excellent imitation of a bird’s ‘‘tweet-tweet.”’ 
The barking of dogs, the roaring of lions, the 
howling of wolves and the growling of bears 
(used mostly in Burton Holmes’ Travelogues and 
the like) means only that the organist has pulled 
out his sixteen-foot diapasons, and is wiping his 
left sleeve carelessly along the lower keyboard. 

When some unfortunate Huck has “ripped his 
pants” on a jagged fence-rail, while fleeing from 
an irate farmer’s watermelon patch, we hear 
that unmistakable sound, so familiar to us, just 
as though the action had taken place at our side! 
Again, the clever organist comes in for applause— 
he has simply run his index finger along the 
entire keyboard of a soft-toned ‘‘swell manual.’’ 

And now, shall we go to the circus? That 
little calliope steaming away—you can surely 
hear it? Well, your imagination alone is not at 
fault. The accompanist is giving his feet a 
vacation and playing only with his nimble ten 
fingers on the upper keyboard. He is imitating 
six-year-old you when company came to dinner 
on Sunday and you were requestéd to play one 
of the “Thirty-five Easy Pieces” at the piano. 
Perfectly expressionless, but decidedly effective, 
out of place here, you see! 

When a near-estrangement between wife and 


hubby is impending, we hear the familiar strains 
of ‘‘Watch Your Step”’ issue forth from a sprightly 
constructed combination of stops. ‘Going up” 
clamors for appreciation and recognition, when 
an elevator boy is screened. When our organist 
“smells the arrival’ of hogs in a barnyard, he 
gives his fingers a vacation and “growls” with his 
feet on the lower pedal keyboard. 

A clever organist will know where and when 
to use a “‘pause.” Just a suggestive lull will be 
more effective and will create such an atmos- 
phere of expectancy, it has oft been noted, that 
the silence in the house is, at such a time, actu- 
ally painful. © An original organist will antici- 
pate the picture, at least a minute ahead of the 
actual time involved. He will conjecture, sur- 
mise, plot, and draw his conclusions thereby. 
Once having seen the film, it becomes, of course, 
merely a matter of remembering the schedule of 
events as they transpire in logical order. 

Another “‘fancy-edged additional’’, when all is 
chaos on the screen, and a squirrel’s carnival is 
featured, is the rendering of ‘‘La Coucou” by 
Daquin, a well-known piece among the small 
boys of the gallery, who appreciate this little 
by-play by translating the name into “Cuckoo.” 
It is always safe to bet that these youngsters 
will ‘‘get it,’’ even though the “front rows of 
near-sighteds”’ don’t. 

There is more psychology in traveling with the 
pictures in this way than even a host of learned 
Ph.D’s would dream of. An organist who knows 
his business well, will ever and anon apply the 
loud pedal, the deep-toned stops, and a spas- 
modic fortissimo immediately after an emotional 
climax is screened. Why? Because the audi- 
ence must have time to blow their noses, to ad- 
just themselves to normal again. Truly, they are 
always grateful for the ‘emergency interlude,” 
and by the time dampened handkerchiefs are 
again furtively tucked away and tension relaxed, 
the organist serenely resumes his tranquil play- 
ing of Schubert’s ‘‘Serenade,”’ and the like. 

Many organists aver that the men of the 
audience make the funnier noises, when they 
become witnesses to a heart-rending and particu- 
larly stirring scene. There is usually much 
scraping of the feet, clearing of the throats, 
and general re-arrangement of seating. Thus, 
it may always be taken for granted, that any 
impromptu action on the part of a comprehen- 
sive organist, will be more than appreciated. 

But, again, unlooked-for treats arrive at the 
organist’s expense. Just as unforseen events 
often take place on the first night of a new 
stage production, so does the pipe organ oftimes 
disappoint the organist and cease to function. 

More than once, when on the screen the por- 
tentous hero was left on board a sinking ship in 
a‘squall, the throbbing organ would fail its 
player. Instead of a thundering crescendo roar, 
which should rightly greet such a screened climax, 
the audience was suddenly given a rude jolt by 
hearing a faint sickish wheeze, like the sighing 
of an o. f. peanut-roaster downtown, issuing from 
the pipes. 

The blame for this consumptive wheeze is 
probably put on a jammed pipe. Then follows, 
naturally, a series of rapid-fire ‘‘dammits’” on 
the part of the stage mechanic, whose wind 


Up in front of the theatre 


doesn’t give out until the organist, with a mog 
killing reproachful glance, quits him. 

And so our unfortunate hero flounders at se, 
without even the attendance of a sympathetic 
audience. Again you see plainly demonstrated 
the paramount worth of musical interpretation 
on a movie organ. 

It takes more than a skilled jazz pianist to 
accomplish a like result on a pipe organ. When 
the effect is produced, however, there is no more 
hypnotic syncopated rhythm invented. Waltzes 
particularly blend nicely with swaying “three. 
four” figures on screen. 

Obviously, the organist must needs exert his 
observant powers to a greater extent even, than 
the audience. For instance, in a ball-room scene, 
where a background of fox-trotters flit by, and 
the “principals” of the screen, to attract greater 
attention, are told to waltz, the organist is totally 
at sea, trying to merge a waltz into a fox-trot. 
Details such as these, while they lend greater 
charm to the playing, are, nevertheless, a terrific 
strain on the organist’s mind. 

A privileged non-member, allowed to share 
the organist’s bench in one theatre in Boston, 
said it ‘“‘made him positively dizzy” to watch 
the lightning-quick actions of the performing 
organist. Needless to say, there is very little 
‘loafing’ done on the job. This scion of inter- 
pretation, suggestion and entertainment, watches 
intelligently a hundred things at one time. His 
change of registration, his pervading tone-color, 
his pedal to manual couplers, his opportunity 
for inserting little tricks on hand, his choice d 
repertoire, and last but not least, his picture 
up above him—all go to make up an “evening 
of it.” 

It is true, the movie organist spares not the 
dignity of Rossini, Scarlotti, or Wagner—their 
operas are slaughtered, sacrificed for the “mo 
ment musicale,” and made slaves of a hackneyed 
program; but that is what constitutes good 
movie organ-playing. The organist who has 
the ability to follow an opera, in rapid-fire suc 
cession, with a classic, with new musical comedy 
snatches ‘‘just out,” or with a Chopin Nocturne, 
is THE organist. He must be able to twist and 
distort and transform a piece into unrecognizable 
shape, adjust it to waltz or fox-trot time, or follow 
the staccato-like movements of a screen comedian 
with snatches of Orpheus or the Sextette from 
“Lucia.” , 

The musical program of a movie drama 5 
built on exactly the same lines as is an opera. 
There is the tranquil beginning, accompanied 
by an introductory interlude; the weaving of 
the web, which calls for selections at variance; 
the climax, usually interpreted with pieces of # 
dramatic nature, and last, the finale, assist 
by a “melting-pot” of the Glockenspiel, flute 
jubilant airs, and a final crescendo movement. 

If we were privileged to photograph this movie 
organist’s mind, to see “what made the wheels 
go round,” with such tremendous rapidity 
movement, we should probably find that the 
plate defied desired analysis. The works a 
obviously oiled daily, so that they are ever ™ 
perfect working order. 

Most surely does the movie organist “make # 
break’’ the picture, 
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A few pages of gossip about 


Affairs and Folks 


Brief comment on current happenings, and news notes 
people who are doing worth-while things 


about some 


ASSACHUSETTS women may not on the 
- whole be ambitious for legislative honors, 
but they are going to find out why, if 
they choose and the voters be agreeable, they 
should not sit in the legislature. Their League 


Photo by Garo 
MRS. CHARLES SUMNER BIRD 


Chosen as chairman of the Committee on Reduction 
of Armament by the League of Women Voters 


of Women Voters intends to bring the matter 
toa test. Mrs. Arthur G. Rotch, acting legis- 
lative chairman, has sent a letter to the secretary 
of state in each of the forty-eight states to ascer- 
tain how each has interpreted the Anthony 
amendment as it relates to women’s eligibility 
to hold public office. Thus far only one state, 
Wisconsin, has enacted a blanket law to give 
women all the privileges under the law which 
men have. Attorney-General Allen has rendered 
an opinion that women voters of Massachusetts 
are not yet eligible to hold the office of repre- 
sentative in the General Court. Early steps will 
betaken by the League to obtain an interpretation 
‘rom the Supreme Court of the law enacted by the 
last legislature which gives women eligibility to 
all State and municipal offices ‘‘except those from 
which they may be excluded by the constitution.” 

Other causes for which the Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters are magnificently 


striving are the Sheppard-Towner bill—or, if it 
should fail to pass, the Towner-Sterling bill; 
reduction of armament by international agree- 
ment, and the creation of a department of 
education, its head to be a member of the cabinet; 
in the reorganization of the federal departments. 
The Smith-Towner bill provides for maternity 
aid, the removal of illiteracy, Americanization 
of aliens, physical education, teacher-training 
and equalization of educational opportunities 
in the states. 

Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, having been chosen 
by the League as chairman of the Committee 
on Reduction of Armament, recently called for 
a committee of one hundred thousand women, 
to. be headed by the venerable Mrs. Judith 
Smith, the oldest suffragist in the state, pledged 
to build up public sentiment in favor of the 
grand. purpose. Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley, 
acting president of the League, has promptly 
engaged to send in the names of one hundred 
women for the committee before September 1, 
at the same time asking for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine other women to join the crusade. 
“‘Wherever women are gathered on the porches, 
at the tea table, or on the golf course,”’ the written 
appeal says, ‘‘the crusade for world peace may 
be given an added impetus.’’ Mrs. True Worthy 
White, civic director and chairman of the press 
department, joins Mrs. Bagley in sounding the 
call to action. 

Mrs. George R. Fearing, Jr., chairman of the 
League, and Miss Mary E. Wooley, chairman 
of the American citizenship committee, have 
published a folder explaining ‘‘The Massa- 
chusetts Plan.” It sets forth in detail the methods 
of citizenship work for branch leagues to adopt 
in their respective localities. The Massachusetts 
law on Americanization is quoted in the first 
plan, with directions for what a town must do 
to take advantage of the act. Citizenship play 
programs are the subject of the second plan. 
The third plan gives a know-your-town question- 
aire, the fourteen divisions of which are history, 
population, industry, home making, health, 
education, organized activities and recreation, 
caring for the unfortunate, public utilities, trans- 
portation, the courts, the county, the state, and 
election machinery. From one to twenty-one 
questions being given under each heading. 

Compared with genius for organization, ca- 
pacity for promulgating their views, zeal for 
what they deem righteous causes and beneficial 
movements, such determination and persever- 
ance as these Massachusetts women manifest, 
the privilege of sitting in the legislature is only 
of secondary importance. They hold the man- 
datory for good laws whether they work on the 
outside or the inside of the legislative labortories. 

. * + * 


Descendant of the Hardy Norsemen is Now 
Governor of Minnesota 


MAN with three initials, and yet—he is 

not famed as a literary personage, for if 
ever there was a practical, hard-headed sensible 
leader of men, it is J. A. O. Preus. 

He is at the present time Governor of Minne- 
sota, but more than that he is a leader of public 
opinion, becatise he keeps in touch with the plain 
people, with whom..he was reared. When he 


sits in his office, the handsome new Capitol in 
St. Paul, there is a feeling on the outside that a 
real Governor is within. He has a snappy, 
decisive, yet kind way about him and the steady 
gaze of a man who is thinking not only what 
other people think, but understands his own 
thought as well. 

Young and vigorous, Governor Preus typifies 
the sturdy spirit of the Northwest. 

He was born August 28, 1883, on a farm in 
Columbia County, Wisconsin. His father, C. K. 
Preus, until his death May 28, 1921, was presi- 
dent of Luther College, Decorah, lowa, and his 
paternal grandfather was Bishop Herman A. 
Preus. His mother was the eldest daughter 
of Rev. O. J. Hjort, a pioneer Norwegian minister 
in Iowa. In 1909 Mr. Preus was married to 
Idella Louise Haugen, of Decorah, lowa. Their 
home is in Minneapolis. They have one son. 

Mr. Preus attended country schools until at 
the age of fourteen years, he entered Luther 
College. . After graduation there, he put himself 
through the Law School of the University of 
Minnesota, receiving his degree in 1906. 


HON. J. A. O. PREUS 
Governor of Minnesota and leader of public opinion 


That fall he was appointed messenger in the 
National Senate by Senator Knute Nelson, 
whom he later served as secretary, resigning in 
1909 to enter the practice of law, at Ada, Minne- 
sota. He had barely opened law offices at Ada, 
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when he was called to St. Paul by Governor 
Eberhart, to serve as executive clerk. In 1910 
he was appointed Commissioner of Insurance of 
Minnesota and held this position for four years: 


DR. CORTLAND MYERS 


Who recently resigned the pastorate of Tremont Temple, Boston, 
the largest Baptist Church in New England 


During that time he was instrumental in securing 
the passage of some of the best, most effective, 
and most desirable legislation concerning insur- 
ance matters now to be found on the statute 
books of the state. He is still considered by 
competent insurance men an authority on insur- 
ance law 

Mr. Preus was elected state auditor in 1914, 
taking office January 1, 1915. He was re-elected 
in 1918. His policy as auditor was to apply the 
same sound business principles in running the 
state’s affairs that a good business man would 
apply in running his own affairs. During his 
administration, the accounting system has been 
revised, and today is used as a model by many 
of the states in the Union 

Through his efforts, the legislature has passed 
much desirable legislation affecting the adminis- 
tration of the trust funds and protecting the 
interests of the state in financial matters. Per- 
haps the most important of these laws is the one 
allowing the state to sell iron ore under lake beds 
at public auction at a minimum of fifty cents a 
ton, or twice the amount received under the old 
leases for ore. The first lease under this law 
disposed of more than three million tons of ore, 
and, in consequence, gave the state a royalty of 
$1,500,000 

In 1920 a convention was called by the Repub- 
lican party to indorse candidates for state offices 
Mr. Preus had not filed as a candidate before the 
convention, although several other men had been 
active candidates for weeks or months. The 
convention, however, indorsed Mr. Preus on the 
first ballot, and, after a short but strenuous 
campaign, he won the nomination at the prim- 
aries in June. The Non-partisan league candi- 
date whom he had defeated at the primaries 
again filed petition as a candidate, making a 


shrée-corneged fight in the fall campaign. Mr. 
Preys ¢ nducted a vigorous speaking campaign 
and wastélected by a vote nearly fifty thousand 
greater than the combined vote of his opponents. 
Mr. Preus was inaugurated as 

governor on January 5, 1921. He 

-is the twentieth governor of the 


State. 
* * * 


A Preacher Who Never Lacked 
a Congregation 


HERE is something in the 
earnest, if at times erratic, 
way in which Dr. Cortland Myers 
says things which accounts for 
crowded congregations at 
Tremont Temple in Boston. It 
is the largest church in New Eng- 
land, and yet there are seldom 
empty pews at the Sunday morn- 
ing service. Dr. Myers talks over 
a railing, instead of being barri- 
caded behind a pulpit. He ham- 
mers away at his points in a 
torrent of eloquent words and 
phrases. One may not always 
like what he says, but he is forced 
to admire the way he says it. A 
widely-traveled and well-read 
man, his sermons seem to pour 
out of a hot ladle. His favorite 
punctuation mark is a ‘‘ Now 
listen,’’ ejaculated often, but en- 
tirely unnecessary, because that 
is what his audience is doing 
most intently while he is talking. 
Dr. Myers is a rock-ribbed, 
orthodox Baptist, and his earnest- 
ness is never more evident than 
when he shows that household of 
faith where it comes short of the 
mark of its high calling. His ap- 
peals to the Baptists to send 
missionaries to Palestine to help 
save the Jews are evidence of 
this. An appreciation of the race, 
gained in study and contact, has* made him feel 
that it is time for the world to love instead of 
hate the Jews, and bring them to a realization 
that Jesus the Jew was the Messiah and Savior 
of Mankind. 

Dr. Myers was born at Kingston, New York, 
June 3, 1864. He obtained the degree of bachelor 
of arts from the University of Rochester in 1887, 
graduated from Rochester Theological Semin- 
ary in 1890, and was ordained to the Baptist 
ministry the same year. This was indeed an 
eventful year in fourfold degree in his life, for 
besides his theological graduation and ordination, 
1890 witnessed his marriage and his induction 
into his first pastorate, that of a church in 
Syracuse. Here he ministered three years and 
then took charge of a Brooklyn congregation. 
He left the latter to become the head pastor of 
Tremont Temple. From Temple University, 
Philadelphia, he received the degree of doctor of 
divinity. ~ 

He is the author of fifteen books. Dr. Johns- 
ton Myers, a Chicago pastor, is his elder brother 
by four and a half years, and his senior in the 
ministry by five years. Mrs. Cortland Myers 
was Jennie Estelle Williams of Rochester. 

Since the foregoing sketch was put in type the 
unwelcome news that Dr. Myers has resigned 
the pastorate of Tremont Temple has been pub- 
lished. This step was forced on him to avoid a 
general breakdown of his health, being the re- 
newal of a resignation tendered eighteen months 
ago which the board of deacons, offering to do 
everything possible to lighten his burden of work, 
refused to accept. Their tender of assistance 
that would enable him to rest six months every 
year Dr. Myers said he felt was not good for 
the church. His retirement will be a public loss, 
but it is to be hoped that a period of rest will 


restore his old-time vigor when, as a Preacher 
of righteousness, he will enter upon a new and 


long career. 
” - * 


For Three-Quarters of a Century He Has 
Been in Public Life 


N° man can be too big for President of the 

United States, yet bigness has blocked the 
way to the White House for not a few. Politi. 
cians, as a rule, are afraid of strong men for tha 
august office, and, where greatness is shown jin 
large business affairs, the people are easily stam. 
peded against its demonstrator. Association 
with capital, or connection with corporations, 
or pronounced affiliation with labor, either of 
these attributes, is a liability rather than an 
asset, indeed, for any candidate for office jf 
shrewdly played against him. A reputation for 
being a wit, or “‘a humorist,” is also a handicap 
in long-range politics, although the keen-witted 
candidate usually has ‘‘the edge on” an apponent 
who can talk only straight business. 

Dr. Chauncey M. Depew is one of the greatest 
Americans that the nineteenth century has passed 
on to the twentieth. Yet the nearest he has 
come to the Presidency was when he received 
ninety-nine votes for nomination at the Repub- 
lican national convention of 1888. On at least a 
half dozen of those great quadrennial occasions 
he helped to make presidents, and in that one of 
thirty-three years ago he it was who named 
the winner, presenting the name of Benjamin 
Harrison. He failed to repeat the performance, 
however, when he nominated Governor Morton 
in 1896. 

He has passed up public life nearly as often as 
he accepted it. He was a member of the New 
York Assembly in 1861 and 1862, and Secretary 
of the State of New York the following year 














CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 
Genial philosopher who has shed sunshine along the 
pathway of public life for two generations 


Once he declined the post of minister to Japan 
after being appointed and confirmed thereto. 
He refused a United States Senatorship in 1885, 
and three years afterwards excused himself 
from entering President Harrison’s cabinet 48 
Secretary of State. Thirteen years after reject 
ing the offer of a seat in the United States 
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Senate, he was elected to that position, and being 
re-elected, served the country there twelve years 
(1899-1911). His one defeat at the polls was in 
1872—the year of the Greeley debacle—when he 
made a futile run for lieutenant governor of New 
York on the Liberal Republican ticket. 

The greater part of Senator Depew’s life since 
his majority has been linked with business— 
railway, banking, and other associations. This 
line of activity has consumed fifty-five years of 
the threescore and three that have passed since 
his admission to the bar. Yet in popular esteem 
his fame as a corporation lawyer and executive 
has probably been less widespread than his re- 
pute as a fun-maker at feasts. For he has been 
long the Nestor of them all among after-dinner 
speakers. The wisdom he has dispensed in that 
role, moreover, has been in ample proportion to 
the wit. Thus he is the ideal sage of his times. 
As an orator none of his contemporaries has been 
more sought to cast a spell over eventful func- 
tions. His matchless voice, that for carrying 
power has had few equals, has inspired some of 
the most tumultuous rallies in Republican con- 
ventions. Amidst an episode of confused up- 
roar at the convention that nominated Harding, 
he made a speech of forty minutes that was the 
only one audible; every word heard to the utmost 
confines of the auditorium. For one eighty-seven 
years of age this incident was not merely wonder- 
ful, but awe-inspiring. Among hundreds of his 
notable public appearances were as the orator at 
the unveiling of the Statue of Liberty in New 
York harbor, at the centenary of George Wash- 
ington’s inauguration, and at the opening of the 
Chicago Exposition twenty-eight years ago. 

Chauncey Mitchell Depew was born at Peeks- 
kill, New York, April 23, 1834, and graduated as 
bachelor of arts from Yale in 1856, the same 
university conferring on him the degree of doctor 
of laws in 1887. Dr. Depew was regent of the 
University of the State of New York for twenty- 
seven years. He was a member of the corpora- 
tion of Yale University for twenty years, and 
of the Society of the Cincinnati. 

Admitted to the bar in 1858, he became attor- 
ney for the New York and Harlem Railroad in 
1866. Three years later his connection with 
the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road began, first as attorney and from that, by 
periodical advances, he became president of that 
road in 1885. He was also president of the West 
Shore Railroad until 1898, and since that year 
has been chairman of the board of directors of the 
New York Central. 


* * * 


Confessed a Hobby Long Ago and He is 
Now Living It 


T is always interesting to meet the men who 
| are building things. They have the creative 

int in their eyes, especially when they are 
covering large areas of sea and land. More 
especially when they are the factors in building 
up a new South and are real Southerners, and 
not transplanted from the North. They carry 
the flavor of the chivalry and open-heartedness of 
the old South and possess the snap and verve 
of the traditional American. 

Among the finest specimens of the forward- 
looking, achieving Southern business type is 
Mr. Crawford H. Ellis, vice-president of the 
United Fruit Company, in charge of southern 
domestic divisions. His position makes him a 
business lightning conductor between the North 
and the South, and his commercial talent is such 
that his batteries never lack charging. Of stal- 
Wart physique, with features so near a replica 
of those of President Harding that he was mis- 
taken for the President by many while the latter 
Was visiting New Orleans, Mr. Ellis could not 
89 unnoticed in a crowd. On this occasion he 
vas chairman of the Presidential reception com- 
mittee, as he is often found at the head of im- 
portant movements in New Orleans, where his 
Office is located. 


The rise of Mr. Ellis in 
business has been steady 
from an early age. He was 
born and reared at Selma, 
Alabama, and educated in 
the public schools until six- 
teen years of age, when. he 
went to college and gradu- 
ated from the Kentucky 
University. At eighteen he 
went to Central America, in 
the employ of the Orr- 
Laubenheimer Company, 
and immediately engaged in 
the fruit and shipping busi- 
ness. There and then he 
laid the foundations of his 
expertness as a fruit factor. 
He returned to Mobile at the 
age of twenty-four and had 
charge of the business of the 
company at that end for 
about a year, later becoming 
connected with the Blue- 
fields Fruit and Steamship 
Company at New Orleans. 

When the United Fruit 
Company was formed in 
1899, Mr. Ellis became con- 
nected with it as auditor. In 
1901, when twenty-six years 
of age, he was rnade mana- 
ger of the company, and, a 
little later on, a vice-presi- 
dent. For this period of 
twenty years he has been in 
charge of the New Orleans 
business of the United Fruit 
Company. 

During his residence in 
New Orleans he was presi- 
dent of its Board of Trade 
for about three years. For 
one year he was president of 
the New Orleans Association 
of Commerce, and is now 
chairman of the New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau, one of 
the most important traffic 
bureaus in the country, 
which is supported by all of 
the commercial organizations 
of the city. 

Mr. Ellis is a member of 
the Boston Club, president 
of the New Orleans Country 
Club, a member of the 
Southern Yacht Club, and 
belongs to a number of 
carnival organizations. He was colonel on the 
staffs of Governors Sanders, Hall and Pleasant. 
So it will be seen that he keeps up his end in the 
social as well as the business responsibilities of a 
typical good citizen. He stands for the real and 
practical ideal of the New South. 


* * * 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Goes 
to Kansas for its New President 


[F anybody in Leavenworth fifty years ago had 

foretold that a two-year-old toddler, then 
chasing grasshoppers among the prairie flowers 
of Kansds, was destined to become one of the 
scientific pundits of Boston, the wild and woolly 
westerners thereabouts would probably have 
run the prophet out of town, under the belief 
that he was mentally deranged. If the cogni- 
scenti of Cambridge and Beacon Hill had heard 
of the incident, they would have been apt to 
endorse the diagnosis of the Kansans, although 
the thought would probably have been expressed 
in more classic diction. 

Yet Boston welcomes that Kansas lad to one 
of its highest educational seats. Dr. Ernest 
Fox Nichols has lately been appointed president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 


Vice-president of the United Fruit Company 


He is a product and honor-bearer of several 
American universities and the universities of 
Berlin and Cambridge across the Atlantic, his 
scholastic degrees and fellowship diplomas in 
learned societies making a long catalog. After 
six years as president of Dartmouth College, he 
voluntarily resigned against the desires of the 
trustees, because he wished to have more freedom 
for scientific research than a classical institution 
afforded. His bent will have full play as head 
of the famous ‘‘Tech.”’ 

As a scientist, Dr. Nichols enjoys world-wide 
fame. A new form of radiometer he discovered, 
is capable of detecting the heat from a single 
candle at a distance of sixteen miles. With 
this wonderfully sensitive instrument Dr. Nichols 
has been able to measure the quantity of heat 
from several planets and fixed stars. 

Ernest Fox Nichols was born at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, June 1, 1869. At nineteen he graduated 
as bachelor of science from Kansas Agricultural 
College; five years later (1893) he took the 
degree of master of science at Cornell, where he 
was a graduate student in physics, 1889-92, 
taking the degree of doctor of science in 1897. 
The years 1904-06 he divided between the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Germany, and Cambridge, 
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England. It was in Berlin that he developed 
important researches in light and heat, devising 
the improved radiometer by which the marvel- 
ous things already mentioned have been done. 
Dartmouth made him an honorary doctor of 
science in 1903, and he received the degree of 


DR. ERNEST FOX NICHOLS 


President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


doctor of laws from Colgate, Clark, and Wes- 
leyan universities in 1909, and the University of 
Vermont in 1911. 

He served as professor of physics at Colgate, 
Dartmouth, Columbia and Yale, and as president 
of Dartmouth College 1909-16, retiring from that 
position to the Yale professorship. Dr. Nichols 
was also a research associate of Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Washington, and during the war was con- 
nected with the Bureau of Ordnance, U. S. N. 
While in the latter patriotic service, he devel- 
oped valuable optical devices, the exact nature 
of which has never been divulged. 

In 1905 he won the Rumford medal of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of 
which he is a fellow, for his discovery of the 
pressure exerted by a beam of light, and for other 
researches in light and heat. The new Tech- 
nology president has been editor of the Physical 
Review and collaborator of the Astrophysical 
Journal; he is also a contributor of many papers 
to scientific journals in the United States as well 
as to scientific publications abroad. Radiation 
is his foremost subject. 

Such a record of special learning and achieve- 
ment, of the very kind that is demanded in his 
new position, as he has made, can have few 
parallels. The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, whose noble edifices on the Charles River 
embankment are among the chief glories of the 
classic Charles at Boston, is to be congratulated 
on the accession to its headship of Dr. Ernest 
Fox Nichols. 


Not Philanthrophy but Good Business to 
Make Workers Contented 


ASY minds in active bodies maké one of the 

conditions upon which industrial peace 
depends. When employers do what they can 
to make the workers con- 
tented with their lot, as well 
as secure against poverty 
when accident or age brings 
disability, and the workers 
cease grasping at the moon 
and realize that wages 
unearned by work—work 
gauged both by time and 
quality—do not make 
heaven on earth, the golden 
age for labor equally with 
capital will have arrived. 

Intelligent leaders in 
industry do not look upon 
schemes for making the 
workers contented as chari- 
ty, but as part of business 
science. Louis Franklin 
Swift, president of the great 
packing corporation bearing 
his name, upholds this prin- 
ciple. He is one of the 
most earnest and purpose- 
ful men I know. Mr. Swift 
devised a pension system 
for employees, which was 
really the first one having 
an economical and practical 
basis. It is as near auto- 
matic in operation as can 
be imagined. When calling 
on him a few years ago, | 
ventured to remark that the 
Swift pension system was “‘a 
great philanthropy.” To 
this he replied: 

“It is no philanthropy at 

all. The first business of a 
good general is the care of 
his soldiers’ boots. I think 
that anything 
that will remove 
apprehension of 
the future from 
the minds of 
employees be- 
comes a positive asset in business. 
Take, for instance, the financial state- 
ments of two concerns. On the sur- 
face they may look equally well, but 
there is one thing that does not show 
on paper. That is the condition of 
the minds of the workers.” 

Mr. Swift is himself a worker, one 

of the hardest at that. Sitting down 
he appears to regard as a vice. His 
office work, so far as practicable, he 
does at a standing desk. Born at 
Sagamore, on bleak Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, he has never suffered 
from lazybonitis. The sooner a thing 
is done, the better—carrying out the 
best traditions of the sturdy Cape 
Codders—would seem to have been 
his guiding motto from youth. He 
first saw the light on September 27, 
1861; and on September 9, 1880, 
when lacking eighteen days of being 
nineteen years old, he married Ida 
May Butler, of Chicago. 

Mr. Swift was only forty-two 
years old when he became the presi- 
dent of Swift & Co. At the close 
approach of sixty he is still going 
strong. Besides the Swift Company, 
the Union Terminal Railway Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Missouri, has him 
for president, and he is a director in 
the National Bank Republic, the 


Stock Yards Savings Bank, Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, and Fowler Bros., Ltd. 

His New England home fires are kept burning 
by membership in the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants, while his sociable nature js indi- 
cated and indulged in seven clubs, nearly all 
of them identified with athletics and outdoor 
sports. Mr. Swift’s home is at Lake Fores 
Illinois. 

x - * 


The Man Who Made His “ Universal Currency” 
Good the World Over 


Alt great enterprises are built up by contri. 

butions from the minds of far-seeing opti 
mists, who seem to have the exceptional creative 
faculty that produces ideas in actual completion 
before they materialize them in demonstration 
before those of less perceptive calibre, who can 
only visualize obstacles which they believe are 
the precursors of failure. 

Giving credit to the examples of those pioneers 
of the express business— Harden, Wells, Liy- 
ingston, the Fargos (William G. and James C.)— 
there is one of this group ef big men who has 
been generally little known to the outside public, 
especially during the last years of his life, and 
particularly when, through his untiring and 
courageous efforts the company that he was 
connected with had developed its greatest suc- 
cess in its foreign enterprise. This was the late 
Francis F. Flagg, whose business career began 
in 1867, with the then well-known shipping firm 
of Glidden, Williams & Co., of Boston, whose 
great fleet of clipper ships held a dominant lead 
in foreign commerce over a half century ago. In 
the early 70’s he moved to New York City and 
became foreign correspondent in the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Being offered the position 
of assistant to J. C. Fargo, the president of the 
American Express Company, he joined that 
organization’s staff a few years later, and for 
forty continuous years was in the office of the 
president, being steadily advanced from the 
positions of fourth, third and second vice-presi- 
dents to that of first vice-president, and finally 
accepting the burden and responsibilities of 


LOUIS F. SWIFT 
President of Swift &@ Company 
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THE LATE FRANCIS F. FLAGG 
Former president of the American Express Company 


acting president during the last years of the 
venerable president’s protracted illness. 

From the incipiency of the traveler’s cheques 
originated by the late M. F. Berry, general 
manager of the American Express Company’s 
foreign department, Mr. Flagg personally took 
its growth and success as absolutely assured, and 
through his perseverance this remarkable “‘uni- 
versal currency” became almost the only medium 
used by the increasing flow of travelers abroad 
(with the exception of letters of credit here and 
there) amounting to millions of dollars annually. 

The influence of his early training for the for- 
tign field prior to his advent with the express 
company was augmented through his enthusiasm 


for foreign supremacy by his company, and it 
me his determination to build up an un- 
precedented business in banking and transpor- 


tation. His efforts were rewarded with the 
success that many had doubted. 
e¢ American Express Company, as its name 
shows, was started as a domestic enterprise, and 
attained its full growth as such—yet today, 
through peculiar circumstances beyond its con- 
trol, it has practically lost that position, and has 
for its sole business what was originally its side 
ssue—an American foreign enterprise. 
* 7 +. 
With America’s Oldest Living 
Inventor 
FLIPHALET REMINGTON, 3rd, the oldest 
living inventor, who recently celebrated his 
tinety-second birthday in Ilion, New York, 
tomes of a family of pioneers who did more 


for the cause of industrial 
invention in this country 
than perhaps any other. 

Commenting on this re- 
markable family, Mr. H. S. 
Gillespie, a reader of the 
NATIONA!t MAGAZINE, writes 
as follows: 

“Their mechanical genius 
made possible the Reming- 
ton rifle, the first commerci- 
ally successful typewriter, 
the Remington sewing 
machine, and a score of 
other equally notable pro- 
ductions. They built one of 
the first automobiles in the 
country, in fact, conceived 
the plan of building a one- 
price car, which later enabled 
Henry Ford to amass a great 
fortune. 

“While the rifle, sewing 
machine and typewriter 
were the more familiar 
products of their factory, 
they were equally interested 
in many other lines. They 
helped others to amass great 
fortunes, although the Rem- 
ingtons of today are men of 
moderate means. Two mil- 
lion dollars of Remington 
money has been invested in 
sewing machines, cotton 
gins, farm implements, elec- 
tric light and other similar 
enterprises. 

“What their genius and 
enterprise meant in a gen- 
eration when manufacturing 
had to be developed out of 
nothing can never be ade- 
quately known, but that 
their works live after as well 
as with them is vouched for 
by the 
feet 
that 
not long 
ago the 
people of Ilion dedicated 
three days to celebrating the 
making of the first Reming- 
ton rifle by the father of the 
present veteran, and thou- 
sands of visitors made pil- 
grimages to Ilion to do honor 
to the men who helped found 
the great American industry. 

“Philo Remington, son of 
Eliphalet Remington, 3rd, 
true to his inheritance, has 
invented a number of inter- 
esting devices, the latest 
being a new ball-bearing re- 
producer for the Remington 
phonograph, which is said to 
be almost uncanny in effect, 
reproducing the human voice 
with remarkable accuracy. 
He is seen in the photograph 
beside his father examining 
the original Remington rifle, 
which is one of the family’s 
choicest possessions in the 
old homestead at Ilion, New 
York.” 

As a sporting arm par ex- 
cellence, the rifle that bears 
the name of this distin- 
guished family of inventors 
has for a generation. held 
first rank in the affections 
of numberless sportsmen 
throughout the land. 


New Commissioner of Education Has Old 
Head on Young Shoulders 


Wit a remarkably young man for such an 
important position as Commissioner of 
Education, but one distinguished in youth as a 
student, and in manhood as an educator, an 
energetic and progressive educational policy for 
the nation may be anticipated. Professor John 
James Tigert of Lexington, Kentucky, entered 
upon the duties of that office on June 21, having 
less than four months previously reached his 
thirty-ninth birthday. 

This is a case of an old head on young shoulders, 
as the commissioner was a college professor at 
twenty-five years of age, or immediately after 
finishing a brilliant university career, and this 
has continued to be his vocation until his present 
office found him. That he is not one of the pro- 
verbially “‘dry-as-dust”’ professorial type, how- 
ever, may be inferred from the fact that one of 
his avocations, or side lines, has been that of a 
public lecturer and “entertainer.” 

Commissioner Tigert was born in Nashville, 
Tennessee, February 11, 1882. His father was 
a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
After attending school in Kansas City, Nashville, 
and Bellbuckle, Tennessee, Mr. Tigert entered 
Vanderbilt University, graduating as bachelor of 
arts in 1904. He took the same degree in the 
Honor School of Jurisprudence of Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, three years later, having been 
the first Rhodes scholar from Tennessee, and the 
same institution gave him the degree of master 
of arts in 1915. Mr. Tigert took a course in the 
graduate school of the University of Minnesota 
in 1916. From Oxford in 1907 he went directly 
to the chair of professor of philosophy in Central 
College, Missouri, and after two years there was 
for an equal period president of Kentucky Wes- 
leyan College. Then in 1911 he took the pro- 
fessorship of -philosophy in the University of 
Kentucky, where since 1917 he has been professor 
of psychology. 

Patriotically he served with the Y. M. C. A. 
in the World War for thirteen months, beginning 
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HENRY FORD 


he world-famous manufacturer, who voluntarily raised wages and 


reduced prices 


June, 1918, and was a lecturer in the A. E. F. 
University, Beaune, France. Professor Tigert 
was in 1919 made a member of the committee 
for the selection of Rhodes scholars in Kentucky. 
For a term he was president of the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Kentucky. Other 
societies to which he belongs are the Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Delta Theta, Kentucky Academy of 
Science and Kentucky Educational Association. 
He was a delegate to the fourth Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference in Toronto in 1911. 
Author of a book, “The Philosophy of the 
World,”’ he also has contributed to high-class 
periodicals such as the London Quarterly Review 
and the Methodist Review 


* * * 


Doubtless One of His Cars is Passing Your 
Street Corner This Minute 


F ever the present actors on the stage of Time 

by the lapse of ages become mythological 
characters, the savants of a remote milennium 
may have occasion for wrangling over excavated 
twentieth century remains, before rightly decid- 
ing on the names of tutelar deities to sponsor 
the miracles of these days. There might be 
room for argument as to the genii of steel, rail- 
ways, steamships, telegraphy, high finance, and 
profiteering. Petroleum’s supreme genius ought 
to be decided on the first ballot—certainly, if 
Standard Oil remains were found in fair preser- 
vation. But the god of automobiles would be 
decided by open vote, unanimously, for the age 
has produced but one Ford. 


Henry Ford was forty 
years of age before he made 
an automobile. That was 
eighteen years ago. Today 
his works have a daily out- 
put of about thirty-five 
hundred cars—call them 
“flivvers’’ who will. In the 
Ford employ are more then 
seventy-five thousand per- 
sons, or one-half the 
strength of the United 
States army, as it will stand 
the first of next year. Ford 
cars are found wherever in 
the wide world there are 
traffic officers or any need 
for such. Ford tractors are 
solving and trying the once 
hard problems of field, 
forest and city. 

In 1888 Mr. Ford mar- 
ried Clara J. Bryant of his 
native town. His son Edson 
is now associated with him 
in business. Mr. Ford’s 
home is at Dearborn, Michi- 
gan. Inhis youth he learned 
the machinist’s trade. Since 
1887 he has been in Detroit, 
where he was chief engineer 
of the Edison Illuminating 
Company. 

In 1903 he organized the 
Ford Motor.Company, the 
largest manufacturer of 
automobiles in the world, 
taking its presidency. 

Mr. Ford, in January, 
1914, caused an industrial 
sensation by announcing a 
profit-sharing plan, whereby 
from ten to thirty million 
dollars a year is distributed 
to the employees. Five 
dollars a day was fixed as 
the lowest wage to be paid, 
no matter what class of 
work in shop, office or yard 
the individual did. Mfr. 
Ford maintains a corps of 
workers to look after the 


welfare of employees and families, also legal and 


medical 


departments 


free of charge. Alien 


workers have the benefit of a school for the 


English language. 
was built at a cost 
of $5,000,000. 

For other de- 
tached activities, 
he holds member- 
ship in the Society 
of Automotive 
Engineers,the 
Board of Commerce 
of Detroit, and no 
less than nine so- 
cial and recreation 
clubs. This versa- 
tility of comrade- 
ship surely marks 
him as anything 
but a misanthrope. 
Mr. Ford’ was ap- 
pointed by Presi- 
dent Wilsonin 
1918 a member of 
the Wage Umpire 
Board. 

In the course of 
my wide quest for 
maxims of business 
from the mouths of 
its leaders, about 
five years ago I 
called on Henry 


The Henry Ford Hospital 


ee 


Ford. Replying to my leading question, he 
revealed the mainspring of his constructiye 
genius as being the power to mobilize and cop, 
centrate all his forces, man and mechanical, upon 
whatever was to be done. This is what he said 

“One great open secret of the success of my 
business is because from the very beginning ou 
organization was wired. Yes sir, wired! By 
wired I mean that every operation and every 
ounce of power—horse-power and man-power— 
is connected up with the human dynamos, ang 
we can turn on the whole circuit in a fraction 
of a second, at one central switch! We don't 
have to take up slack. There isn’t any to 
take up; it’s wired from end to end, and center 
to circumference.” 

The extreme efficiency and economy attained 
in the manufacture of the Ford automobile is one 
of the most amazing exhibits of American inven- 
tive genius, and perhaps the farthest removed 
from the old-time hand craftsmanship. 

- * * 


Hero of the Argonne Goes to His Grave 
“ Unhonored and Unsung” 


HE man that pierced the German line on an 

October day in 1918, and reopened commu- 
nications between Pershing’s headquarters and 
“the lost battalion’’ in the Argonne died “‘friend- 
less and alone’”’ in a New York hospital. “Jack 
Munson, thirty-one years old, died July 9, of 
tuberculosis,’”’ the record at the morgue reads. So 
passed a hero who won the Distinguished Service 
Cross of the United States Army, together 
with the two highest military decorations of 
France. The excuse for allowing him to die 
unknown and unbefriended in the public ward 
of a hospital is that he was a silent man and 
never talked about himself. Upon this incident 
the Boston Post concludes an editorial with sen- 
timents that must reflect the feelings of every 
patriotic heart, thus: 

“Brave men are seldom given to heroics 
There may have been a reason for his silence, 
and that reason should be found. There is 
nothing the country could have done for Jack 
Munson but should have been done. His life 
may have gone beyorid the saving, yet an Ari- 
zona camp would have been a far better place 
than a public ward. There may be other Jack 
Munsons among the veterans still on the hospital 
lists. Both the government and the American 
Legion are concerned. There should not be 
another incident like that of Jack Munson, and 
the case should not be dropped until all the facts 
are known.” 


Henry Ford and the Original Ford Automobile 
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SIGNING THE COMPACT IN THE CABIN OF THE “MAYFLOWER” 


The Pilgrims 
By VICE-PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 


HREE centuries ago today the Pilgrims of the Mayflower made final landing at Plymouth Rock. They 
! came not merely from the shores of the Old World. It will be in vain to search among recorded maps 
and history for their origin. They sailed up out of the infinite. 

There was among them small trace of the vanities of life. They came undecked with orders of nobility. They 
were not children of fortune, but of tribulation. Persecution, not preference, brought them hither; but it was a 
persecution in which they found a stern satisfaction. They cared little for titles, still less for the goods of this earth, 
but for an idea they would die. Measured by the standards of men of their time, they were the humble of the 
earth. Measured by later accomplishments, they were the mighty. In appearance, weak and persecuted, they came 
—rejected, despised, an insignificant band; in reality, strong and independent, a mighty host, of whom the world 
was not worthy, destined to free mankind. No captain ever led his forces to such a conquest. Oblivious to rank, yet 
men trace to them their lineage as to a royal house. 

Forces not ruled by man had laid their unwilling course. As they landed, a sentinel of Providence, humbler, 
nearer to nature than themselves, welcomed them in their own tongue. They came seeking only an abiding place on 
earth, “‘but lifted up their eyes to heaven, their dearest country,’’ says Governor Bradford, ‘‘where God hath prepared 
for them a city.”” On that abiding faith has been reared an empire magnificent beyond their dreams of Paradise. 

Amid the solitude they set up hearthstone and altar; the home and the church. With arms in their hands they 
wrung from the soil their bread. With arms they gathered in the congregation to worship Almighty God. But they 
were armed, that in peace they might seek divine guidance in righteousness; not that they might prevail by force, but 
that they might do right though they perished. 

What an increase, material and spiritual, three hundred years has brought that little company is known to all the 
earth. No like body ever cast so great an influence on human history. Civilization has made of their landing place 
a shrine. Unto the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has been entrusted the keeping of that shrine. To her has 
come the precious heritage. It will be kept as it-was created, or it will perish, not with an earthly pride, but with a 
heavenly vision. 

Plymouth Rock does not mark a beginning or an end. It marks a revelation of that which is without beginning 
and without end—a purpose, shining through eternity with a resplendent light, undimmed even by the imperfections 
of men; and a response, an answering purpose, from those who, oblivious, disdainful of all else, sailed hither seeking 
only for an avenue for the immortal soul. 


From an address delivered at the exercises on the Three-Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims, held at Plymouth, Massachusetts, Tuesday, December 21st, 1920 
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ONSISTENT with the laws of Nature, 
certain notes struck on an organ, or another 
musical instrument, will thrill the creative 

as well as the non-creative listener, to the very 
heart’s core. 

Theoretically, this may be explained by cer- 
tain tone-vibrations on a musical instrument 
that upon being struck will find their “affinity” 
with some other string or pipe, this latter being 
called an overtone. 

Similarly does this law apply to every other 
conceivable thing that is made up of an abund- 
ance and variety of units. In material things 
this difference may be called taste in individual 
preference. In literary, as well as in musical 
works, this difference is not called taste; it 
could be said to be “‘soul discrimination” if we 
may be allowed to coin a phrase pro tem. This 
“soul discrimination” is equally as difficult to 
be accounted for as the so-called “fancy” or 
*‘taste.”’ 

People like a thing because it appeals to them, 
and that is as far as you are likely to get, if you 
are looking for an underlying cause to determine 
what are the elements that serve to constitute 
their likes and dislikes. 

So it is with Heart Thrills! Just as some people 
consider certain experiences “thrills,” others 
discount similar experiences (if they should take 
place at their door). Some readers enthuse 
mightily over some one written “thrill’’ which has 
probably been passed by, with utter indifference, 
by others. 

Undoubtedly it is better so. If it were not, 
we would all be reduced to a prosaic world of 
sameness, wherein all its inhabitants would 
probably go insane from awful boredom of feeling 
and thinking alike. 

Among our “heart thrill’ letters of last month 
was one letter expressing such an opinion. The 
writer informed us he was struck by a thrill pub- 
lished in the August number, recounting the 
experience of the blind, deaf, and dumb man and 
the remarkable cure effected. Something in that 
narration struck a heart chord, and he admitted 
he “experienced the vibration of a resounding 
note.”’ 

Search out your affinitive heart thrill, but do 
not fail to record your own while the harp is at 
hand. The Heart Thrill editor is the busiest of 
all these days. 


- - * 


A THRILL A-HORSEBACK 


“The day my first real thrill came to me 
brought a succession of minor thrills with aston- 
ishing regularity. I was at the time located 
in an army camp which, in turn, was situated 
on the banks of Lake Michigan. I had never 
held a seat in a saddle prior to my entrance into 
army life, and accordingly when an indulgent 
orderly allowed me to mount a horse for the first 
time in my life, and I actually rode, I felt as 
though I could have forgiven everybody their 
trespasses, including the Kaiser and Satan. 

“I was attired in a bathing suit at the time, 
hardly a suitable costume in which to ride, but | 
blissfully ignored convention and before a large 
group of horror-stricken onlookers of the more 
proper sort, I tore up and down the beach on old 


‘Jack,’ my hair flying in the wind, my bare toes 
never once hitting the cup of the stirrup. 

“« ‘Nigger’ happened to be ‘stable-proud.’ He 
insisted on taking a short cut back to his domi- 
cile of hay and oats. I, of course, knew not the 
slightest thing about making a horse do one 
thing when he wanted to do another. Accord- 
ingly, I did what ‘Jack’ wanted to do. Attired 
in an abbreviated bathing-suit, I held my seat 
in the saddle, while the ornery ‘Gee-gee’ hopped 
along, up the road, past civilized houses and 
civilized-looking inhabitants. I can’t remember 
being a bit fussed or trying to avoid the stony 
and amazed stares of pedestrians as I rode in 
my chariot up to heaven. Never was there a 
thrill born of more lasting duration. It lasted 
until Jack and I had reached the stables, and 
then I ‘came to!’ , 

“I had created sufficient sensation in that camp 
to last me for years. Everyone from the C. O. 
down to the colored ‘shoe-shine-stand’ remem- 
bered the incident and discussed its merits. 

“That same day Fate hurled another cosmic 
thrill at my feet. I was given a collie dog to 
cherish, scrub, and train. My feelings can best 
be described by likening them to the case of an 
ardent suitor, who for years has conducted fer- 
vent beseechings and proposals to his lady love 
and has finally found she will accept him. 

“| had always wanted a canine companion, 
but the family at home put its foot down flat 
on the proposition. It favored cats, while | 
did not. Therefore, my little ‘four legs and tail’ 
came to mean much to me; in fact, I am boldly 
going to state, however crude and unmannerly 
it may sound, that the more I grew to know and 
meet men, the more firmly did I become attached 
to my collie dog!” 

* * * 


MUSIC HAS THE SUPREME THRILL 


Here enters a sweet practical girl from upper 
Maine; the place is Mapleton; in its vicinity 
one is able to grow whopping big potatoes in two 
feet of snow. This young woodland creature 
assimilates all that her memory can spare and 
tells us how first a doll, then a Ford, and then a 
piano thrilled her to the very marrow. 

When she was four years of age (it is impossible 
to resurrect in her previous data, which she terms 
prehistoric) her mother gave her a big doll, with 
real hair and fat legs. Strange young-old shivers 
zigzagged up and down her spine and the excite- 
ment produced an acute and almost alarming 
case of nervous indigestion. 

Then ‘‘Henry” arrived. He was not allowed 
to exist long, ere every bit of his anatomy was 
punctured, prodded, vivisected and dissected. 
After the little ‘‘Dot’’ satisfied herself as to what 
made the ‘‘wheels go round,” she adopted as 
her religious duty the task of keeping him always 
spick and span. He became the “‘pet pig in the 
sty” on the farm. 

We can readily agree with her that the arrival 
of the piano created a stir. Its ivory keys and 
glossy surfaces and shiny pedals underneath were 
in for many years pleasurable siege. The family 
cat was abandoned for the time being. It 
charmed and entertained the family no more. 
Nor was it allowed to play minors and majors 


aS 


up and down the keys at night or early in the 
morn. With the regularity of a census-taker 
strange weird but joyful sounds would ring out 
in the air, morning, noon, and night. In the 
exuberance of the occasion, much that should 
otherwise have been corrected or criticized 
severely was left unhampered. Little “Dot” 
more than made up for her nine previous years 
of non-instrumental existence, in less than a 
month after the arrival of this cheer-dispenser, 
She confessed unblushingly to having incor- 
porated immediate ambitions to become a re- 
nowned pianist. A sort of subsidiary thrill was 
born every occasion she was allowed to thump 
on this be-ivoried board! 


* * *” 


MAKING GOOD AS A MOTHER-IN-LAW 


One of the greatest thrills I ever experienced 
came to me when I fully realized that I had 
made a success of a difficult role I was elected 
to play in the great drama of life. 

“The world is a stage and we are the actors 
upon it,” is one of the wisest sayings of the ages. 
Sometimes one is born for the part he has to 
play, sometimes the part is selected, and some- 
times a part is thrust upon one by the natural 
course of human events. 

Being a very observant woman, one character 
especially attracted my attention early in life 
by the scathing, caustic, bitter criticism which 
literally poured in from all directions upon almost 
every one who assayed to play the part. This 
character portrayed with more or less success or 
failure, by thousands, was the difficult, trying 
role of ‘The Mother-in-Law.” 

Long ago I began to study the problems which 
would undoubtedly confront me when it came 
my time to step out upon the stage and make 
my debut in a part that has ever been held up to 
ridicule, a character always treated as a joke 
before a public ready to see only the ridiculous 
side. So I made my plans according to my own 
deductions, my technique would be my own, as 
my conception of the role did not in any way 
compare with the ideas of many who had failed 
to make good. I would work along lines entirely 
different. 

In the first place, I observed the family trouble 
caused by one’s mother-in-law encouraging her 
daughter to relate her tales of woe, having 4 
ready ear for every fancied wrong, and thereby 
making mountains out of molehills through mis- 
placed sympathy. When two people are trying 
to adjust themselves to life along new lines, those 
troubles are almost always imaginary. 

I selected this problem for a starter, and at @ 
dinner given to my prospective son-in-law on 
the eve of his marriage, I turned to him and 
said, ‘‘Edward, I want you to always remember 
when you and Celia have your little differences, 
that I am going to take your part.” 

“Take my part!’’ he exclaimed. 
my part?” ‘ 

“Yes, I want you to know from the beginning 
I am going to be on your side,” I replied quietly. 
He gasped his thanks amid the merriment 
those around the table. _ He could hardly believe 
his ears, but his eyes met the steady gaze in mine, 

Continued on page 234 


“You take 
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A MATRIMONIAL MARTYR 

4 Take a look at 

the conscientious 

objector trying to 

smoke one of the 

cigars his wife gave 

him for a birthday 

= present. Every one 

of them has a pink 

and green band an 

inch wide, with a 

picture ‘of two 

mourning doves. They taste like a 

frost-bitten cabbage badly burned 

in cooking and smell like a conflagra- 
tion in Akron, Ohio. 

It takes a pretty old duffer to re- 
member when the innumerable army 
of snapshotters was not, yet George 
Eastman, who presented the kodak 
to the world, only attained his 
sixty-fourth birthday on July 12. 
Who can measure the joy his photo- 
graphic machine has bestowed on 
the race? Not only his home city 
of Rochester but the nation will 
revere his memory, however, for his 
monumental philanthrophy long after 
the kodak becomes an ascheological 
curiosity, through the invention of 
something different for making pict- 
ures. His gifts to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology have totaled 
eleven million dollars, while to the 
University of Rochester he has given 
$4,125,000 and to other Rochester 
institutions $3,000,000. 


From every corner of the globe 
on July 11 congratulations piled on 
Honorable John Wanamaker in Phila- 
delphia for his eighty-third birthday 
anniversary. The messages were 
trom Sunday school leaders, of whom 
he is the world premier. As a mer- 
chant prince, a pioneer in big news- 
paper advertising, a Postmaster- 
General of the United States and a 
Christian philanthropist, John 
Wanamaker presents a life that 
needs no marble hall of fame to 
give it immortality. 

“We have turned the corner of 

this industrial depression,” Secretary 
Hoover thinks. He’s the traffic 
officer, so let us drive ahead. 
“No government fiat will pay our 
bills. The exchanges of the world 
testify today to that erroneous 
theory.” President Harding has 
Said this. It is a pity that every so 
often a boastedly enlightened public 
should need kindergarten lessons. 
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The automobile is responsible for 
many of the ills of these times. I 
don’t own a “motah!” I’m too 
wise. The tight money market 
would be relieved if everyone would 
stop running autos for pleasure— 
and walk again. Legs are becoming 
atrophied—that’s why the girls of 
today have to show so much of their 
calves to prove we still have legs. 


The total expense involved in 
owning and running autos would 
pay the national debt. The temper 
exploded in fixing up motors—to say 
nothing of the price of the garage 
graft—would provide sufficient steam 
to start industry again. 

When you “‘joy ride’ once, honest 
walking is all over. The many ma- 
chines supposed to be snugly stowed 
in the garage, which are slipped out 
for joy rides, only show up in the 
gasoline and garage charges, en- 
couraging the belief that honest 
dealing has gone with honest walking. 


The extra room in the back seat 
which goes to waste will aggregate 
transportation enough to move all 
the excursion parties that can be 
organized. Figure out in that 
steady stream of motors passing 
the wasted space, and empty box 
car figures are nothing in comparison. 


You know it as well as I do, that 
automobiles are the great trouble- 
makers of the times. ‘God bless 
you, we have ’em and can’t do with- 
out ’em,’”’ do I hear? But, thank my 
stars, I still have a normal temper 
and can push a lawnmower as a 
substitute for golfing. Without the 
auto, the golf pastime would not be 
the excuse it is today for wasteful, 
profligate expenditures. 


JUSTIFIABLE PRIDE! 

“Hey, fellers! 
Look-it! See 
my tooth! Old 
Doc Pulsifer 
pulled it out 
with his fin- 
gers, an’ I 
pretty near bit 
his thumb off. 
It didn’t hurt 
me a mite. 
I'll bet it’s 
twice as big as 
Benny Leon- 
ard’s tooth.” 
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Hope of restoring sight to the 
blind is held out from the discovery 
by Charles Russ, a British bac- 
teriologist, that a ray from the 
human eye has power to produce 
motion. Here in the United States 
it has sometimes been known that 
the glance of a prohibition detective’s 
eye produces not only motion but 
commotion in a blind pig. 


It is reported that the govern- 
mental reorganization committee is 
giving serious consideration to a 
proposal to combine the War and 
Navy departments under one head. 
That would be a big stroke of 
economy if effected without mudd- 
ling. Mixing land and water in cer- 
tain proportions will produce mud. 
So, gentlemen, please be careful. 


When is a Count of no account? 
When he runs against the new immi- 
gration law. Correct. Formerly it 
was different, when saloon passengers 
indulged in more or less supercilious 
compassion for the steerage herd 
having trouble getting into this 
“land of the free.’”” Count Lazsio 
Szechenyi, husband of Gladys Van- 
derbilt, was one of several notable 
people who stubbed their toes on 
arrival at New York the other day. 
The count told the authorities that 
he intended to stay in New York 
“indefinitely.””, They informed him 
that his stay must be fixed ‘‘defi- 
nitely,”’ but not longer than six 
months, and finally permitted him 
to land. The bars are up all right. 
Now for an intensive campaign of 
Americanization for the aliens pre- 
viously admitted, as well as those 
still coming within the allowed 
quotas of their respective nationali- 
ties. 


It’s not ‘‘Hoch” now but ‘Hoot 
the kaiser,’’ or what once’ was he. 
It is reported from Doorn that the 
former emperor of Germany cannot 
show himself in the roads without 
being hooted and jeered, whereas 
a few months ago he was regarded 
with pity or indifference. In other 
words the Dutch did not ‘‘give a 
hoot” for his ex-exaltedness until 
he became a tax dodger. He is 
ignoring repeated demands for his 
municipal taxes on the plea that his 
stay in Doorn is involuntary, to 
which the municipality retorts that 
it has not the slightest objection to 
his departure. 


* 
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We are hoping some day to side- 
step the real issue. We must get 
back to an honest day’s work from 
sunrise to sunset, and produce some- 
thing—earn something—save some- 
thing. This we are all willing some- 
one else should do. The law of 
compensation still operates. 


“A Luthern missionary in Liberia 
reports that in that land, where it is 
very difficult to know the correct 
time, God has placed the pepper 
bird, which sings every morning at 
5:30. Its song does not vary more 
than ten minutes in a_year.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Making the bird sing at 5:30 a. Mm. 
looks like divine sanction to daylight 
saving time. 

STRICTLY PERSONAL 

“Refined and intelli- 

gent gent, of domestic 
tastes, wishes to meet 
some dame who can 
cook onions the way 
his mother used to— 
object, matrimony. 
Don’t answer if you’ve 
got red hair.” X. Y. Z., 
Binghampton Bugle 
Office. 


Fifteen thousand voices “raising 
the roof” of the World’s Christian 
Endeavor convention hall in New 
York were enough to drown the 
anvil chorus of calamity howlers 
decrying this age as one of jazz and 
monkeyshinism. On top of that 
tremendous pean of religious joy 
come messages to the convention 
from the highest accredited spokes- 
men of the nation. President 
Harding says the Christian En- 
deavor societies ‘‘represent precisely 
the sort of inspiring purpose that 
the world so greatly needs in these 
times.”” And Vice-President Cool- 
idge that the organization “repre- 
sents an effort to put religion into 
practice’ and that “when men look 
about the world today they will not 
be able to find any other remedy for 
our present condition, or any other 
motive strong enough to promise 
any solution.” 


If the allied forces of clean politics 
in Manhattan succeed in sub- 
jugating Tammany, will Tammany 
organize a separate government upon 
the theory of self-determination? 
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HE fact that the Americari women of today 
have become such important factors in 
the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of world material, and in art and busi- 
ness as well as politics, is the primary reason for 
schools being changed, broadened, and adapted 
to teach a new conception of Life—larger, more 
loving and more powerful for good 

Our numerous schools for women are emphati- 
cally the “hammer and anvil’’ that mould our 
principles as a nation. When the metal is once 
hard and cold, it defies treatment. So it is with 
the character germ in process of development. 

“‘To make better women of and for America’’— 
that has always been the thought possessed by 
Miss Cassity E. Mason, principal of ‘The 
Castle.’’ The school is situated on the banks of 
the lordly Hudson at Tarrytown near New York 
City, in a region rich in memories of Washington 
Irving and in traditions of Sleepy Hollow, and 
full of historic interest 

Driving up to attend Field Day exercises at this 
school, | almost expected to see some of Irving's 
characters startle my equanimity by giving 
leisurely greeting. Once on the ground, how- 
ever, the school occupied my undivided atten- 
tion. The Castle was built by a millionaire (a 
millionaire with dreams)! When he lost his 
property it was leased, in turn, by various well- 
known families, including the genial Senator, 
Chauncey M. Depew 

About this time it was that a young woman 
with ambitions and dreams, as yet unfulfilled, 
sought to establish her life’s work here, Bishop 
Henry C. Potter having called her attention to 
the beauty of the place as adapted to a school. 
Her purpose manifested itself in the desire to 
make women more efficient in the task of carry- 
ing out the responsibilities of life. So into this 
Castle, with its huge circular reception room, 
its domes of curiously-wrought architecture, and 
its habitat for a hundred and seventy-five girls, 
all eager to work as hard as they played, came 
the woman who made it not only a school, 
but a home as well, and a veritable bee-hive of 
industry 

Miss Mason is of both Southern and Northern 
ancestry. All her life she has been actively en- 
gaged in teaching; all her youth was spent in 
planning how to make teaching and directing 
her life’s work. She blossomed into one of the 
foremost lecturers of the day on civic and eco- 
nomic problems. She visited schools, colleges, 








The Culmination of Miss Mason’s 
Dream 


A “West Point” for girls where the “white and gold” triumphs 


View of Castle School, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


and universities in this country as well as 
throughout Europe, seeking ideas as to the 
character of service to be rendered to the 
people; ideas as to changes in curriculum de- 
signed to meet modern conditions, and 
various occupations. 

The school has an enrollment of girls who 
range in age all the way from five to twenty- 
five. It is an institution that co-ordinates 
vocational training with the usual college 
preparatory and junior college work. 

New plans mapped out by Miss Mason 
arrange for her to give the school to a board 
of trustees, that it may be perpetuated and 
continually developed as a Girls’ West Point. 
Just as the army school of the United States 
trains men for leaders in war, so will this 
school train women for leaders in the com- 
munity life of our people, and equip them to 
exert a good and wise influence over American 
life. 

The new plans call for the gradual founda- 
tion of two free scholarships in each state, 
awarded by competitive examination to girls 
representing families who have been citizens 
of the United States for two hundred years. 
All such girls must have been reared in a 
sound Christian faith. Thus Miss Mason 
assures to the school an atmosphere of true 
Christianity and sound American tradition. 
This new plan provides further that every 
scholarship student must study social service, 
community life, civilization, as well as other 
branches which make for a broad, sympathetic, 
human power and for true democratic leadership. 

Of course, such a foundation may take years to 
perfect, but Miss Mason, who remains as prin- 
cipal, will see, year by year, the plans further 
completed. 

There are two things which are especially 
impressive. One, the fact that the school is 
conducted as a city, and by holding office and 
actually performing the work of every municipal 
department, the pupils learn citizenship and 
leadership; and second, that it is the only 
boarding school in the world where the students 
work under the guidance of a skilled psycholo- 
gist, who trains them to use their minds with 
logical reasoning and to do their work with 
concentration. 

It was the consummation of a life’s dream— 
this school, with its semblance so marked to all 
that is ever admired in the American girl. Miss 
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MISS CASSITY E. MASON b 

Founder of ‘‘Castle School” ¢ 

Mason decided on her career when she was tl 

eight! It was to teach! This declaration, e 

juvenile but earnest at the time, remained with 0 

her throughout life. When only sixteen she : 

was asked as a favor to take charge of a school- € 
room noted for its unruly students. At once the 

order was perfect, so she discovered she could A 

direct minds! It was then that her decision t 

was strengthened, and she accordingly proceeded . 

to carry out all of her ideas, free and untram- . 

meled. Her executive ability, however, is not " 

the most marked quality of her personality; she P 

is not only a teacher; she is a bundle of energy! : 

Miss Mason is president-general of the Pan- 

American Round Table, has been presented with [ 

a special diploma from Italy, and has been deco- t 

rated by the Serbian Government for service t 

rendered to civilization. She is a little lady @ 

with keen blue eyes, and a suspicion of the a 

native Virginian in her tongue. She directs with t 

all the capability and the wisdom of a @ ° 

field marshal. : 

I first heard her speak at a banquet. y 

After the first ten minutes, it was : 

clearly apparent she was master of her t 

ideals and purposes. It was in, this ad-  * 

dress that she won my symnpathies i ° 

and admiration, for she did n@t forget " 

to pay tribute to those who heilped her ‘ 

when she depended upon assjistance ' 

from all sources. The success of her . 

school is just a logical consequeny? 





While Miss Mason appreciates the 
high regard every girl has fog het 
alma mater, she does not allow hf 
diplomaed pupils to confine this 
mendable spirit to (Continued on paght *) 
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Meeting Deficits and Building Assets 


A Business Genius in the Senate 


Facing the world at seventeen with bare hands and indomitable 
purpose, and at thirty-nine able to devote his life to benevolence 


and public service—such in brief is the life story of Lawrence 


N these days of economic upset, efficient busi- 
ness men in the United States Senate are 
assets which count. Men with brains above 

their eyebrows are needed to think in terms of 
cause and effect. The situation requires work 
of those who are willing to take up the drudgery 
of detail in mastering figures and put federal 
business on a solid and substantial basis. From 
a number of Senators—and some of them of 
opposite political faith—I was informed that 
one of the men who said little but worked hard 
and secured results in everything he undertook 
was Senator Phipps of Colorado. He had 
adopted the policy of perceiving and mastering 
the fundamental little things to build into the 
big things. 

As a Republican he was c‘ected to the United 
States Senate at the general election of November 
5, 1918, defeating Senator John F..Shafroth, a 
Democrat nationally prominent. 

Upon taking his place in the Senate, Senator 
Phipps was given assignments on several im- 
portant committees, including Post-Offices, Edu- 
cation and Labor, Irrigation, Mining, and also 
Appropriations. A place on this latter com- 
mittee, which is often designated as the most 
important of them all, has seldom been awarded 
to a new Senator, and this appointment, there- 
fore, was one of the first tributes paid in that 
body to Senator Phipps’ recognized business 
experience and ability. 

His special work on Appropriations included 
the annual bills for the District of Columbia; 
and their many features were given his close scru- 
tiny and careful thought, resulting in many 
economies which were secured by the District 
Commissioners at his suggestion. 

One illustration may be noted from the District 
Appropriation bill for the coming fiscal year, and 
that is the item for new school buildings. The 
appropriation requested covered six eight-room 
buildings at $210,000 each, which immediately 
impressed Senator Phipps as being excessive and 
put him on inquiry. He ascertained that a 
school building of about the same size and con- 
struction had just been erected in his home city, 
Denver, for a much smaller amount. In order 
to prove his point, he obtained pictures of the 
buildings that had recently been erected in Den- 
ver, which were clearly substantial structures, 
and also secured facts and figures which indicated 
that in the west, at least, contractors were not 
asking nearly as much as the amount estimated 
in the bids received by the District Commis- 
sioners. Upon being informed of these facts, 
the Committee declined to appropriate for these 
buildings and struck the items from the bill, 
successfully resisting all efforts to reinstate them 
on the floor of the Senate even at a twenty per 
cent reduction. The committee, however, gave 
assurance that it would include an appropriation 
for the six buildings in question in a special 
Measure when convinced that local contractors 
Were ready to do business at fair and reasonable 
figures 

As a direct result of the discussion caused by 
the Senator’s investigation of building costs, the 
District Commissioners were able to place a 
‘ontract for a similar eight-room building for 
the sum of $136,000. For this building they had 





Cowle Phipps, United States Senator from Colorado 





expected to pay $210,000, the amount authorized 
by a previous appropriation. Thus a saving of 
$74,000, or over thirty-five per cent, was made 
on one building alone, and it is safe to say that 
the saving on the six additional buildings will 
amount to at least $444,000 more. The District 
of Columbia is indeed fortunate in having men of 
such business calibre to control its expenditures. 

Senator Phipps was early chosen as a member 
of the District Conference Committee on matters 
in dispute with the House of Representatives. 
In that capacity he secured results, showing how 
troublesome and vexatious questions can be 
settled when you get down to a solid basis of busi- 
ness adjustment man to man. He has now been 
made chairman of the sub-committee which has 
charge of appropriations for the District of 
Columbia, thus being given unusual recognition 
when his short period of service in the Senate is 
taken into consideration. This chairmanship is 
one of great importance. 

One of the pressing departmental problems at 
the time Mr. Phipps entered the Senate was the 
need for revision of postal salaries. The cost of 
living had soared, and the salaries paid post- 
office employes had not kept pace with those paid 
in more recently-established branches of the 
government service. A Joint Postal Salaries 
Reclassification Commission had been appointed, 
but the completion of its work was seriously 
delayed by the death of its chairman, Senator 
Bankhead of Alabama. Although one of the 
latest additions to the Senate, the junior Senator 
from Colorado was chosen to fill this vacancy, 
and the Commission resumed its hearings. The 
work was tedious and the matters involved were 
most difficult of determination, as pressure was 
brought to bear on all sides; but finally a bill 
was worked out, embracing in large part what 
was known in committee as the Phipps’ salary 
schedule, and became a law within five days 
after being reported to the Senate and the House. 

However, it is as the champion of a sane and 
comprehensive good eee 
Phipps is best known in cofil PW 5 work 
upon the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. Supplementing his customary and care- 
ful painstaking research into every subject en- 
gaging his attention, he brought to bear on this 
particular problem a large fund of personal 
knowledge gathered from his many trips through- 
out this country and Europe. He quickly recog- 
nized that one of the handicaps under which our 
western states were laboring was occasioned by 
the fact that those states contained large areas 
of unappropriated public lands, belonging to the 
United States. No taxes could be levied on these 
lands, and yet in many instances the construc- 
tion of roads was required in order to make trans- 
continental travel possible. Mr: Phipps, there- 
fore, introduced a bill to assist such states by pro- 
viding that the present 50-50 basis of contri- 
bution between the States and the Federal gov- 
ernment should be substituted by a plan whereby 
the percentage of co-operation required of those 
particular states should be reduced in the pro- 
portion which the area of such lands in the state 
bears to the total area of the state. This emin- 
ently fair proposition had the approval of the 
committee, and the measure later passed the 
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HON. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS 
United States Senator from Colorado 


Senate. It is now pending before the House 
Committee on Roads, and | learn that the bill is 
expected to become a law at an early date, either 
as a separate measure or in connection with other 
general legislation. The support accorded the 
Phipps bill by the West as well as other sections 
of the country proved that, once more, he had 
sensed the real need of the country; and that 
he who advances practical proposals only after 
mature deliberation will find his countrymen 
ready to respond to his suggestions. 

I wish I could present to you the man as I 
saw him, keenly alert to suggestions for his 
country’s betterment, whatever the source, his 
quick brain separating the grain of wheat of a 
good idea from the chaff surrounding it, practical, 
with feet planted firmly on the ground, and yet 
always looking to the future. This fine art of 
discrimination, this ability to reach the heart of 
any sort of a problem which may be presented to 
him, is one of Senator Phipps’ outstanding charac- 
teristics. He has brought to bear on questions 
of state those same qualities which made him 
such a conspicuous figure in American business. 

Lawrence Cowle Phipps was born in Amwell 
Township, Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
August 30, 1862. His father was an English 
clergyman, his mother a daughter of “bonnie 
Scotland.”” He graduated from Pittsburgh High 
School at the age of sixteen, and later in life he 
received the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
from Denver University. After leaving school he 
was employed in one of the Carnegie iron mills 
and advanced, step by step, until he became 
vice-president and ‘treasurer of the Carnegie 
Company. When that company was absorbed 
by the United States Steel Corporation in 1901, 
Mr. Phipps resigned these positions and retired 
from active business, making his home in Denver. 

In July, 1904, Mr. Phipps founded and en- 
dowed the Agnes Memorial Sanatorium for the 
treatment of tuberculosis, with accommodations 
for one hundred and fifty patients. He was a 
member of the National Finance Committee of 
the American Red Cross; he was also a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Denver Civic 
and Commercial Association. His name is on the 
membership rolls of clubs (Continued on page 237) 
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An editor’s soliloquy on his birthday 


How it Feels to be Fifty-four 


The compensation of living in the fifties with lively anticipations 


HEN I awoke on July 18, I realized 
another birthday had arrived. 

Nevertheless, I jumped out of bed as 
| did at the age of seven, fourteen, and twenty- 
one, in lively anticipation of a birthday. My 
first thought on that day was ‘“‘Mother.”” My 
next, the family Bible. Why? I wanted to 
corroborate what the physical toll of Time was 
suggesting. Yes, there it was—‘‘54.” The 
deduction was rather startling. 

Fifty-four! It was the age at which Abe 
Lincoln was elected; George Washington was 
fifty-four when he left the battlefields of the 
Revolution and met the greater crisis in creating 
a republic out of the Confederation muddle. 

Now I am not endeavoring to indulge in com- 
parisons, but these thoughts transform them- 
selves into guiding stars, and “‘fifty-four’’ becomes 
more and more of paramount importance as the 
age in which to make greater strides. 

With this thought comes, of course, the sad- 
dening realization that there is so much left 
undone that should have been. accomplished, 
and so much still begging for attention. 

More comforting then is the reflection that the 
roll-call of friends increases, as the number of 
years Fate holds in store for one decreases. 
Those friends of childhood, boyhood, youth and 
manhood! It is a noble work, that of creating 
and doing, while the breath of life is in us, and 
yet is it not more noble to sincerely experience 
that feeling of absolute resignation to the will 
of God at the last moment if our Creator has seen 
fit to interrupt our daily trend of affairs, to make 
of usx—dust? After all, we are His possession, 
and who possesses a greater right to take what 
rightfully belongs to Him? 

* * x 

A reminiscent glow brings to mind how con- 
gratulations of childhood days were tendered me. 
On one youthful birthday, I was handed a big 
black cigar, and after breakfast I forced myself 
to be serious enough, for a short time, to reflect 
on the elusiveness of “today”? and the awful 
rapidity with which “tomorrow” came. Fol- 
lowed then a _ lightning-quick succession of 
thoughts that surged far ahead of actual years, 
in which I saw myself on the retired list, dictating 
notes on autobiographies and making actual 
use of a walking cane. 

Today it is the remembrance, not only of 
personal friends, but here are Presidents—the 
panorama of Grover Cleveland, ponderous in form 
but made gentle with his kindly gray eyes; 
McKinley, that great big soul of sympathetic 
force, shining bright when the shadows fell at 
Buffalo; Roosevelt and his brisk greetings and 
sparkling glance; Taft, with his twinkle; Wilson 
with his sedate expression, and Harding with his 
hearty humanness. These are all personal recol- 
lections of one who is still one year younger than 
the present President of the U. S. A. 

The great thing I find in my life is not to take 
myself too seriously; to realize that nothing is 
ever one hundred per cent. If you get a return 
of sixty, you should mentally pat yourself on the 
back and call it a day. Life is, after all, a series 
of compromises, where the devil is always ready 
to remove the foam from the glass. Checking 
up honest work, for which I ever hoped for hon- 


conspicuous by 





of gathering fruit where blossoms have been scattered 


est returns, I find that the natural order of things 
has been many times distorted, and that it was 
rather the effort I put into trivial work (so I 
judged it) that netted me vast results. On the 
contrary, recognition of work for which I enter- 
tained great hopes and deserved much, was 
its absence—but the scales 
balance somehow. 

It is this phase of life that makes it so easy for 
one to forget the definition or use of the phrase 
“keep cool.”” Lord Leverhulme of England once 
had breakfast with John D. Rockefeller, and 
the oil sage observed that the greatest thing in 
the world was ‘‘keeping cool in the morning.” | 
can but offer an amendment in adding “‘and stay 
cool until the stars come out!” 

Now if the truth be known, all of us pray as 
we goalong. My philosophy has simmered down 
to three things: ‘“‘To pray, to produce, and to 
play.” The little prayer in the morning, the 
work of producing throughout the day, and the 
play at night—it is wise preaching, and some- 
times the preacher is only preaching when he 
gives it out for public use! 

In looking over the records of what-nots and 
so on, the supreme satisfaction discloses itself 
in the fact that I can honestly say I have suc- 
ceeded in forgetting the unpleasant things of 
life and have retained in my memory only those 
agreeable thoughts. People have been good to 
me, and this helps me to obliterate the scars of 
ingratitude that reach and temporarily over- 
whelm all of us at various times. 

* * a 

Speculatively, I look back to the age when 
telephones ‘‘were not,’”’ when even the humble 
graphophone did not hide itself protectingly 
and unobtrusively behind a portiere in the parlor; 
when the meaning of the word “‘aeroplane’’ had 
not even occurred to the Wright Brothers; when 
typewriters, adding machines, and the like were 
still “inthe air.” It is a reflection of the vastness 
of all these indispensable inventions of today 
that causes me to say God has been good in 
giving me a span of years in which to live, an 
era that far surpasses any other in conspicuous 
brilliancy of the talents of mankind. 

The day I was seven, my mother sent me out 
into the garden to pick peas. It was a deuce of 
a way to spend a birthday, I thought then, but I 
have altered my decision on the unfairness of the 
character of celebration. It was an object lesson 
of working, even on birthdays. On another 
birthday mother awakened me with the playing 
of ‘‘Traumerie.’”” Then she broke into the lively 
“Jolly Farmer’? of Schumanns. That meant 
picking more peas. It taught me that work and 
production is-the order of the day. . 

* ce * 

On my desk is a letter from a friend who years 
ago had felt himself estranged, and then—he 
understood. He remembered me on my birth- 
day, years after, and sent me congratulations. It 
is just such a little thing for which birthdays 
were ordained. They furnish a door of oppor- 
tunity through which we can drop in and take 
up the tangled threads of friendship in the magic 
glow of memories. 

Now I have reached the age where I begin to 
wear spectacles. ‘‘Fifty-four,’’ and I have expe- 








rienced sure signs of approaching dimness—can- 
not read a telephone book without glasses. This 
question of donning horn-rims or spectacles was 
an important one. I had but one plea to offer, 
in the midst of a multitudinous array of glasses; 
I would not wear the pince-nez of diplomatic 
range. I came out winner, with just the old- 
fashioned specs, the type grandmother wears; 
specs, over which I can look in solemn approba- 
tion and severity alike; specs, which aid me in 
looking correctly at the younger generation when 
they come to me for advice—that is never fol- 
lowed. To keep the gate of the heart ajar for 
the tides of friendly sympathy to ebb and flow, 
that is, after all, most important on birthdays 
in this, as in all ages, for every day in the year 
is somebody’s birthday. 

Heigho! The twelve o’clock whistle blows! 
I have finished scribbling this outburst of birth- 
day egoism at high twelve—the zenith hour of my 
birthday—and pass into the shade of fifty-five, 
with high hope, even if it is only a pair of fives 
to draw to on the next whirl of fortune’s wheel. 

* *” * 

Back to earth again! I make a tour of the 
Sunshine Print Shop; the light is pouring in 
from all sides from the fifty-four windows. The 
presses are all tuned up; the monotypes are 
ready for ‘“‘copy.”’ The proof press is awaiting 
evidence of orders—and again I realize that on 
this birthday we have one of the best workshops 
and the best workers who ever handled movable 
types. The glory of Gutenberg is here revealed. 

Now to make fifty-five a busy year and begin 
a real drive for business, with a modest editorial 
a week, we submit our hopes for the coming 
twelve months. 

We want one hundred and fifty-four thousand 
new subscribers for the NATIONAL! We want 
fifty-four thousand new buyers for ‘‘Heart Songs,” 
“Heart Throbs,’’ and the books the people built. 
We want fifty-four hundred new customers for 
printing. 

All of which is modestly submitted to readers 
of these lines. If the United States Senator was 
right in writing me that we have “‘scattered more 
bouquets to the living than any other editor 
extant,” it inspires a faith unfailing that these 
scattered blossoms will bring the fruit. Conse- 
quently, the editorial birthday will be held open 
for all the days of the year to come with full 
confidence that every reader will do something 
to make the young heart of the editor more happy 
by giving him and his co-workers more to do in 
1921, than any year that has passed. 

When you are ready, fire in the orders to us, 
gentle reader. A letter and a postage stamp will 
serve to seal an editorial birthday compact at 
fifty-four that will illuminate the forty-six other 
birthdays to be celebrated, before Gabriel calls! 

* * * 

Yes, yes, I hear you! You are asking Uncle 
Joe for the great heart thrill of his life. ‘‘Listen, 
my children, and you shall hear’ all about it 
—next year. That will be the theme of my 
fifty-fifth birthday greeting. You know it would 
not be polite for me, the host and source of 
invitation whereof all you readers submit your 
heart thrills. To learn yours first—that is my 
aim; I can “‘thrill’”’ afterwards. 
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Adding literary fame to senatorial honors 


A Life-Long Ambition Fulfilled 


In writing the monumental biography of Chief Justice John Marshall, 
former Senator Beveridge made even more famous his boyhood hero 


i 


ma NATOR Beveridge was born in Ohio during the 
Ay | Civil War. His father and brothers were at that 
time all at the front, officers in the Union army. 

i » After the war his father lost all of his fortune and 
moved to Illinois. There the boy began work on a 

farm at an early age. The old residents of Sullivan, Illinois, 
where the family lived, still tell stories of Albert's industry. 
They say that he ploughed every farm around 


constructive acts than any other member of either house 
during the time that he was Senator. 

In 1911 Mr. Beveridge’s term expired and he left public life, 
his state having gone Democratic in the fall of 1910. 

Immediately upon his retirement from public life Senator 
Beveridge took up the task of writing the life of Chief Justice 
Marshall, the writing of which had been his life-long ambi- 
tion. The story as to how he came to write 





the town. It is also a tradition in Sullivan 
that the boy, while ploughing the fields, would 
extemporize speeches on various subjects in 
which the people were interested. 

In his fifteenth year he went into the walnut 
logging camps and, at that early age, was put 
in charge of a group of loggers. 

The old-timers in Sullivan still tell of his 
studiousness. Every moment that he was not 
at work he was poring over some book. It is 
said that he would take books with him to 
the fields or into the logging camps and read 
them whenever work for any reason stopped 
for a moment. 

He worked his way through college, now 





this biography is as follows: 

His father, and the entire Beveridge family, 
were extreme Nationalisits. It was due to 
this fact, and to the slavery question, that the 
father left the Democratic party in 1856 and 
joined the Republican party, at the same time 
Abraham Lincoln left the Whig party and 
joined the Republican party. So the atmos- 
phere in which the boy was brought up was 
that of intense Nationalism. Anything that 
bore the name of State’s Rights or Sectional- 
ism was considered wicked in the Beveridge 
household. So when he began to study law in 
Senator McDonald's law office in Indianapolis, 








DePauw University, at Greencastle, Indiana, 
and while there took every prize for which he 
contested. 

After he graduated he went to Indianapolis, 
and studied law in the office of Senator Joseph E. McDonald. 
After he was admitted to the bar he almost immediately 
acquired a very successful practice. During every campaign, 
however, he closed up his law office and spoke for the Repub- 
lican party all over the state of Indiana. In the course of 
time he thus became a great favorite with the Republicans of 
that state. 

So strong did his following become that he was elected to the 
Senate at the age of thirty-five, and re-elected for a second term. 
His career as Senator is well known. Immediately after his 
election he went to the Philippines and thoroughly investigated 
conditions there at the time our forces were establishing order 
throughout those islands. He came back, and, within two 
weeks after taking his seat in the Senate, made his celebrated 
speech on the Philippine question which was published all over 
the country. The policy advocated in his speech was adopted 
by President McKinley and became the Philippine policy of 
the administration. 

Senator Beveridge was the author of many constructive laws. 
He originated and wrote the Meat Inspection Law, proposed 
and advocated the creation of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor: fought for and secured the passage of the Pure 
Food Act; originated and wrote the Tariff Commission Law, the 
Child Labor Law, the law combining Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory, and providing for their admission as a single state 
under the name of Oklahoma, and was the author of the laws 
finally passed for the admission of Arizona and New Mexico. 
These are only a few of the constructive pieces of legislation 
of which Senator Beveridge was the author. 

The late Senator Allison of Iowa declared that Senator 
Beveridge had originated, proposed and fought through more 


ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 
FORMER SENATOR 
Author of the “Life of Chief Justice 
John Marshall”’ 


Indiana, the young man was a fierce advocate 
of the faith of his fathers. 

One day he chanced to take down the 
opinion of Chief Justice Marshall in McCul- 
lough vs. Maryland. In the brilliant pages of 
that opinion he found stated clearly and with fascinating elo- 
quence everything that his father had taught him and that he 
had come to believe with religious passion. He took the book 
out to Senator McDonald and said: 

“Senator, the man who wrote this opinion was a soldier.” 

“Why.” exclaimed Senator McDonald, “what makes you 
think that Marshall was a soldier?” 

“Just look at this paragraph,” responded Albert. “It has 
in it the thump of drum, the blast of bugle, the tramp of march- 
ing squadrons. Nobody but a soldier could have written it. 
You will find that Marshall was a soldier, perhaps an officer 
in the Revolution. 

“Senator, I have another theory about this man Marshall. 
He wrote his opinions out-of-doors. At least this one in the 
Dartmouth College case certainly was never written indoors.” 

‘Now, what in the world makes you think that, Albert?” 
asked the old Senator, greatly amazed. 

“Why, just look at it,’ answered the youth. “It shows in 
every line that it could not have been written indoors. There 
is no smell of the lamp about it. It is as clear as a May morn- 
ing on a cloudless day. The breezes blow through it. No. 
Senator, I am sure that this opinion was written out-of-doors.” 

“Senator,” he continued, ‘some day before I die I intend 
to write the life of Chief Justice Marshall.” 

But the opportunity never offered until Senator Beveridge 
was defeated for his third term in the Senate. Since then he 
often has said to friends: “I consider my defeat for a third 
term in the Senate the luckiest thing that ever happened to me. 
for if I had gone on in public life I never would have had a 
chance to write the life of the great Chief Justice, which was the 
strongest ambition I ever had.” 
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Laredo—Down by the Rio Grande 


Quaint and historic city, that was originally a part of Mexico, is now the 
principal commercial gateway to the southern republic, and ranks as the 
chief city of the Border. Public improvements now under construction, 
the opening of the new International Bridge, the discovery of oil, plus 
the initiative and enterprise of Laredo business men are making that 


F the Laredo founded 

in 1767 by Captain 
Thomas Sanchez of 
the Royal Army of Spain we. shall speak but 
little, for of those more than two centuries of 
bloodshed, uprisings, revolutions, insurrections 
and intrigues—with only an occasional period of 
tranquillity—history is replete, and they require 
no further elucidation here. 

It is of the Laredo today, the Laredo that has 
survived its dismal and lurid past; the Laredo 
that was visioned by W. F. Alexander, by Daniel 
Milmo, the late J. Deutz, J. K. Beretta, Miles 
T. Cogley and others, which came into being 
with the extension of the Texas-Mexican Railway 
in 1881, the building of the International and 
Great Northern, the Rio Grande & Eagle Pass 
alittle later, and the building of the International 
Bridge connecting the United States with Mex- 
ico—it is of this city we would write, for the 
actual birth of the town as we know it today 
dates from those events. True, the extension 
of the National Lines of Mexico from Nuevo 
Laredo to the interior stimulated development 
somewhat, but the real constructive life of the 
town was put in motion by the men who still 
guide the destinies of Laredo and have made it 
what it is. 

A visiting French priest who happened to be 
in this country soon after the Civil War, writing 
back to his countrymen from Houston, Texas, 
said: ‘‘Houston is a small and muddy village, 
terribly infested with red ants and Methodists.” 
This was somewhat like the condition of Laredo 
until the arrival of the railroads and the taking 
over of the reins of government by Americans, 
with the exception, of course, that the prevailing 
religionists were not Methodists. 

From a typical Spanish village of a few thou- 
sand population in 1881, without a single modern 
American-built store or residence, without rail- 
road connection with the outside world, and 
without all those other public utilities and com- 
forts that enter into the making of a city; iso- 
lated and subjected to the terrorizing influence 
of frequent Mexican disturbances, distorted and 





city one of the most cosmopolitan in America 


By EVERETT LLOYD 


exaggerated by the yellow 
press, Laredo has come to 
the front as have few other 
Texas cities. The population has jumped to 
approximately twenty-five thousand; modern 
homes and buildings have been constructed, 
with equally modern schools and churches; the 
bank clearings and deposits reflect the financial 
strength of the town and community, and nearly 
$40,000,000 of exports and imports annually 
pass through the port of Laredo, this being sur- 
passed only by El Paso, a city three times its size. 
In the matter of banks, Laredo has three prime 
institutions with ample resources, managed by 
bankers of the most liberal and progressive type, 
who thoroughly understand their business and 
their particularly favorable location for a great 
city—which is inevitable with the recognition 
of Mexico. When that fact is announced to the 
world, Laredo will double its population within a 
short time, as hundreds of eastern and foreign 
firms will establish branches in Laredo in order 
to get their share of Mexican trade. 

The business interests of Laredo have antici- 
pated this quick development and are planning 
accordingly. Just now the city has entered upon 
a vast public improvement program which will 
include—or rather already includes—scores of 
miles of street paving and road building, new 
hotels and office buildings, extension of the elec- 
tric railway, light, water and sewer systems, 
and adequate playgrounds and parks. Nothing 
can prevent Laredo from becoming a city, and 
recognition of Mexico is the only thing now 
standing in the way of unprecedented commercial 
development, for Laredo is the gateway to the 
Southern Republic, though a half dozen other 
cities claim this distinction. Within a radius 
of two hundred miles, extending into the very 
heart of Mexico, Laredo has a trade territory of 
wonderful possibilities. 

Laredo has never aspired to be a ‘‘boom”’ city, 
but with its Latin proclivities has been content 
to work out its own destiny, desirous of attract- 
ing new enterprises as local needs demanded or 
as new opportunities were created. The leading 


The new $400,000 International Bridge at Laredo, Texas, spanning the Rio Grande River and providing 
the connecting link between the United States and Mexico, over which millions of dollars’ worth of Ameri- 


can exports and imports annually pass. 


The formal opening and dedication of the bridge is to be officially 


celebrated by the people of Laredo as an international event, with high dignitaries of the United States 


and Mexican governments participating. 


When completed the bridge will be one of the most important 


in the United States, being eight hundred and ten feet long and forty-two feet wide, and of fireproof con- 


struction. 





It has twice been destroyed—by cyclone and fire—each time the destruction occurring in April 





















































































































THE LATE DANIEL MILMO 


For many years president of the Milmo National 
Bank of Laredo, and for whom the bank was named. 
During his lifetime Mr. Milmo was Laredo’s first 
citizen, and a banker who put the interests of his 
customers and friends above those of himself or his 
bank; and this unselfish attitude is still the dom- 
inant policy of the institution he helped to establish 


business and professional men still take their 
“‘siestas’’ whether school keeps or not, and even 
with an oil boom brewing they have not allowed 
themselves to go ‘“‘hog-wild.’’ Hospitable, 
friendly, and sympathetic, the people of Laredo 
are content to bide their time until natural and 
economic laws force them to abandon their quiet 
ways and put on their city togs. Nowhere will 
one find more cosmopolitan people, with finer 
manners or more versed in the art of entertaining; 
and if you are a bit rusty in your English, French, 
or German, they can converse with you equally 
as well in Spanish. They have all traveled in 
this country and in Europe and Mexico; not all, 
of course, but we are speaking of the representa- 
tive business and professional men; and when it 
comes to business—locally, or exports and im- 
ports—they can give the average business man 
cards and spades. 

One can hear any language in the world spoken 
in Laredo, and meet representatives of every 
race. It is a melting-pot of humanity on a small 
scale. It is cosmopolitan because the local 
American people speak two or three languages, 
but Spanish and English almost without excep- 
tion and with equal ease; and they are widely 
traveled. Americans and Spanish have inter- 
married, with the result that the customs of both 
races predominate in the home; and withal they 
are an interesting, vivacious and hospitable 
people, loyal and unselfish in their friendships. 

The little remnant of the West and of pioneer 
life that remains in Laredo is an occasional cow- 
boy or a retired cattleman who has “moved to 
town to educate his children,’’ and these only 
serve as reminders of early days. Laredo is 
no longer a ‘‘cow town”’ or trading-post, for big 
Pierce-Arrows and Packards now trail the path 
of the woolly mustang. The town is now in 
the throes of an oil discovery, and the boomers 
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and lease-hounds are in the hotel lobbies with 
their blue-prints and maps. Some shallow oil 
has been found, but the wise native in true 
Laredo style smiles when you mention oil. He is 
content to pursue a policy of “‘watchful waiting,” 


The Laredo National Bank, a great clearing-house 
of international trade and finance, founded by 
J. K. Beretta and associates in 1895 


and should oil be found in paying quantities, 
why, hasn’t he got all kinds of land? So 
that is about the attitude of the local successful 
business man regarding the oil situation, though 
we all hope the lease-hounds and boomers are 
right. But with recognition of Mexico by the 
United States, Laredo will not need an oil boom; 
in fact, the town is unusually prosperous as it is 
because it always has bumper crops—including 
Bermuda onions; and who is it that has not eaten 
those famous Bermuda onions grown near 
Laredo, from whence they annually ship thou- 
sands of carloads? 

Laredo is in all essentials an international and 
cosmopolitan city, still retaining a dash of its 
western style and flavor. It is an important 
exporting and importing center, from which 
Mexico receives a large part of its implements, 
machinery, hardware, provisions and general 
supplies. One of the largest exporting firms is 
that of A. Deutz & Brother, which exports 
nearly a million dollars’ worth of hardware and 
implements alone to Mexico every year, and 
has been shipping this amount for many years. 
Then there are many other large local exporters 
and importers. In addition to the business 
which originates locally, millions of dollars’ 
worth of exports from New York, Chicago, and 
Kansas City annually pass through this port, 
over which Roy Campbell, Collector of Customs, 
presides. 

As for imports, probably the largest local im- 
porter is Matias de Llano, president of the 
Mexican Products Company, wholesale dealers 
in all kinds of Mexican goods, particularly Mexi- 
can baskets; and the story of Matias de Llano 
is a story initself. Starting as a newsboy on the 
Laredo Times under Justo Penn, he later became 
a partner in an importing firm and traveled 
throughout the United States lining up custo- 
mers, and, incidentally, making a host of friends 
and accumulating a valuable clientele. When he 
went into business for himself, in 1917, his friends 
and trade followed him, and he has since built 
up the largest business of its kind in the United 
States, and was the first to see the possibilities 
of developing Mexican trade in this country 
He is a valuable man for Laredo and for Mexico, 
and a rare combination of the business man and 

. progressive citizen; a man who is equally at 
home addressing a delegation of visitors or 
bankers, or explaining traffic rates in Mexico 

Speaking of Justo Penn and the Laredo Times, 
here are two distinctly local institutions. Justo 
Penn was born at Austin, educated in the public 
schools of Laredo, at the Holding Institute and 
Southwestern University, Georgetown. His 


father, the late James Saunders Penn, was the 
founder of the Times and one of the influential 
pioneers of Laredo. As a boy Justo Penn was 
a page in the Texas Legislature during the ad- 
ministration of his uncle, Governor John Ireland, 
and while in Austin lived with his uncle in the 
Governor’s mansion. Joining his father on the 
Laredo Times when just a slip of a kid, he, in 
turn, worked as devil, compositor, and carrier, 
and learned the publishing business from the 
ground up. With the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War he joined Troop K, First Texas 
Cavalry, formed in Laredo, which became a 
part of Colonel Luther Hare’s command; and 
while this organization did not see actual service 
in Cuba, it was on the job. On returning to 
Laredo, Mr. Penn assumed charge of the business 
office of the Times and has since continued as 
editor and publisher, making that publication 
one of the leading papers of southwest Texas. 
Though chairman of the Webb County Demo- 
cratic executive committee, and active in all 
party affairs, Mr. Penn has never aspired for 
public office, though he did consent to serve out 
an unexpired term in the Texas legislature— 
which he confesses he is trying to live down. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES AND FUEL SITUATION 


In the way of public utilities, water, natural 
gas and coal, Laredo is well supplied and will 
be able to take care of any development that 
might take place. Those utilities serving the 
city at the present are the Laredo Electric Rail- 
way Company, the Laredo Water Company, 
the Border Gas Company, the Cannel Coal 
Company, operating several mines near town, 
is able to produce one hundred thousand tons 
of high-grade coal annually, sufficient for all 
domestic and industrial purposes. 


Interior of Milmo National Bank, Laredo, Texas, 

showing the high ceilings and dome characteristic 

of the most modern metropolitan banks. The bank 

building, interior furnishings and equipment repre- 
sent an investment of $140,000 


The Laredo Electric Railway Company, own- 
ing and operating the street-car lines and supply- 
ing light and power, is owned by the Central 
Power & Light Company, an eastern corporation, 
but operating other Texas‘plants. The Laredo 
plant has been ably and successfully managed 
by John B. Morton for many years, and this 
plant is one of the first commercial plants to 
be built west of the Mississippi River, and has 
always been far ahead of the town, providing 
transportation, light and power on a fair and 
economical basis. Manager Morton is a trained 
public service official, and has always been re- 
sponsive to any suggested improvements in his 
service, and has made necessary extensions as 
the town grew. It has been this ‘“‘public be 
pleased”’ policy on his part that has been respon- 
sible for the friendly attitude on the part of the 
public toward his company. 

Laredo gets its water supply from the Rio 
Grande River, furnished by the Laredo Water 
Company, a Texas corporation, managed by 


F. A. Matthes. The plant has been in successfy] 
operation for thirty-one years, and Laredo has 
never known an epidemic of any kind that could 
be attributed to impure water. The river water 
is first sedimentated, then filtered through sand 


Lobby of the Milmo National Bank, one of the 
most beautiful and elaborately-appointed banks in 
the country. The Milmo National is the clearing- 
house through which a large volume of our com- 
merce with Mexico passes. Through the president, 
Mr. Miles T. Cogley, the bank has many influential 
connections in the money centers of the North and 
East, and has been one of the principal factors in 
promoting the business interests of Laredo 


filters, after which it is chlorinated by the gener- 
ally accepted methods used in all other similar 
plants. Periodical tests by the State Board of 
Health and by the Kansas City Testing Labo- 
ratories are made to insure the purity of the 
supply. 

The plant has a pumping capacity of five 
million gallons daily, the present daily consump- 
tion being about three million gallons. 

Natural gas has been furnished Laredo for 
many years by Dr. M. P. Cullinan of the Bor- 
der Gas Company. Dr. Cullinan is one of the 
pioneer gas developers of the Southwest, having 
removed to Texas from Pennsylvania, where 
the Cullinan family has long been identified with 
the oil and gas industry. Unquestionably nat- 
ural gas has been a big factor in promoting the 
growth and welfare of Laredo; and now that 
oil seems to have been discovered near the town, 
the fuel problem has been solved. 


THE MILMO NATIONAL AN ASSET OF THE 
BORDER COUNTRY 


Conspicuous by reason of the large number of 
enterprises and individuals it has aided in Laredo 
and along the Mexican border, the Milmo 
National Bank of Laredo has been a bulwark of 
strength and protection to the financial and com- 
mercial interests of Southwest Texas—in fact, 
the entire length of the border. The policy of 
the bank has been one of friendly interest and 
helpfulness, whether the prospective customer 
took up his residence in Laredo with the view of 
engaging in business, exporting, farming, ranch- 
ing or professional pursuits; and this policy of 
making dividends secondary to the needs of 
the community has served to place the Milmo 
National Bank among the prime banks of Texas, 
one around which much of the commercial activi- 
ty of Laredo centers, and one which has attracted 
the lion’s share of foreign business, particularly 
business from the republic of Mexico and from 
eastern and northern firms doing business in that 
country. In all respects this bank has been a 
bank of service to all, with the development of the 
town and community its «chief aim. 

Chartered as a national bank July 12, 1882, 
the Milmo National has had few changes in its 
personnel. The first president was Eugene 
Kelly, prominent New York financier. Mr. 
Kelly was succeeded by Daniel Milmo, who, in 
turn, was succeeded by Mr. Miles T. Cogley in 
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1911, and Mr. Cogley continues as the active 
president, credit man and directing head of the 
bank with which he started as cashier in 1886; 
and too much could not be said in Mr. Cogley’s 
behalf for building up the business of the Milmo 
National and making of it an institution far 
ahead of the town. 

President Cogley is known throughout the 
East and among banking circles generally as 
one of the most expert credit men in the 
Southwest, and one who has had a large 
experience in handling many outside enter- 
prises, including railroad projects, ranching 
and farm enterprises. 

Before going to Laredo Mr. Cogley was 
well known in the railroad world, having 
entered the railway service with the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, St. Louis & Chicago when 
a young man, working his way up to the 
position of paymaster. Mr. Cogley was born 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1863. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Rose Hungerford, daughter of 
Colonel W. W. Hungerford, in 1883, and soon 
afterwards removed to Laredo, where he has 
since been identified with all the important 
development projects and civic affairs of the 
town. One of his favorite enterprises has 
been the development of the Santa Rosa 
Farm as a memorial to his son, Dan, who 
lost his life in 1910. Santa Rosa Farm is a 
model farm of 5,314 acres, four hundred of 
which are cultivated by irrigation and now 
utilized as a demonstration farm to develop 
those products particularly suited to the Rio 
Grande country and Webb County. 

The present officers of the Milmo National 
Bank are Miles T. Cogley, president; A. M. 
Bruni, vice-president; G. P. Farias, cashier; 
Albert Martin, assistant cashier. The direc- 
tors are Miles T. Cogley, G. P. Farias, A. M. 
Bruni, T. A. Austin and L. J. Christen. 





THE STORY OF THE BRIDGE 


The International Bridge at Laredo is one 
of the famous bridges of the nation and has 
played an important part in the history of 
Texas and Mexico as well as in international 
affairs. Twice it has been destroyed, first by 
cyleone and the second time by fire, both 
disasters occurring in April; and by a rather 
strange coincidence the bridge was first 
opened for traffic in the month of April. 

The first bridge was built in 1889 by the 
International Bridge & Tramway Company, 
of which Dr. Plutarco Ornelas, at that time 
Mexican consul at San Antonio, was presi- 
dent. This company passed into the hands 
of the Laredo Bridge Company in 1907, J. K. 
Beretta being the executive head, in which 
capacity he has continued. The active 
officers are now Mr. Beretta, president, and 
Samuel Bryant, secretary-treasurer. The 
stock of the Laredo Bridge Company until 
recently was $250,000, but is being raised to 
$400,000 in order to build the new bridge. 
This stock is distributed among numerous 
stockholders. 

While the actual date for the formal 
dedication and opening of the new bridge 
has not been set, it is thought the occasion 
will be celebrated either in December or January, 
depending largely upon conditions, and it is 
planned to make the day a great international 
event, with high dignitaries of the American and 
Mexican governments present; and President 
Obregon may give his assurance of co-operating 
to this end. 

When completed, the bridge will represent 
an investment of $400,000, and will be a monu- 
ment to the enterprise of J. K. Beretta and his 
associates, who have spared neither expense nor 
ability to make this one of the enduring bridges 
of the world. . And here let us interpolate a few 
Words regarding the real builder of the bridge. 

J. K. Beretta is one of the outstanding financial 
and business successes of the Southwest. Born 





at Fort Smith, Arkansas, and educated at St. 
Mary’s College, San Antonio, Mr. Beretta has 
taken several post-graduate courses in the Uni- 
versity of Hard Knocks. In turn he has been a 
successful merchant, banker and builder. As a 





ROY K. MIMS 


President of the First State Bank & Trust Company of 
Laredo, one of the most popular and enterprising bankers 
on the Border. Starting as a messenger and collector for 
the Laredo National Bank when a boy, Mr. Mims has risen 
to a place of distinction among Texas bankers. 
his bank is the youngest in Laredo, Mr. Mims has built it 
up to a parity with the two rival banks, and has run the 
deposits up to nearly a million dollars. The First State Bank 
& Trust Company was organized in 1907, with a capital 


stock of $100,000 


boy he was the protege of the late Colonel T. C. 
Frost of San Antonio, and through this connec- 
tion graduated into the banking business. At 
twenty-five he’ was the partner of the man who 
had helped him start in business only a few years 
before. Several years ago Mr. Beretta went to 
Laredo, and in 1895 organized the Laredo Na- 
tional Bank of which he is still president and a 
large stockholder. Among other Laredo enter- 
prises he became head of the Laredo Bridge 
Company which took over the properties of the 
old International Bridge and Tramway Com- 
pany. Eight years ago Mr. Beretta returned to 
San Antonio to accept the vice-presidency of 
the National Bank of Commerce, but assumed 
the presidency a little later; and is making the 





Although 





National Bank of Commerce one of the great 
banks of the Southwest. In addition to his 
banking interests and his very large interests in 
the Laredo Bridge Company, Mr. Beretta has 
valuable realty holdings both in San Antonio 
and Laredo. But the new bridge is his 
hobby and one of his great ambitions; and 
in its construction he has been a benefactor 
to both the United States and Mexico, and 
more particularly to his former home city of 
Laredo. 

Samuel Bryant of Palisades Park, New 
Jersey, has been associated with Mr. -. 
Beretta in the bridge enterprise from the 
beginning; and Mr. Beretta insists that to 
Mr. Bryant as well as to himself should go 
whatever honors may come in the promotion 
and management of this great enterprise. 

The Mexican government exercises 
watchful care over all works of this kind in 
the republic; and when the work of building 
this great structure was started, the plans 
were carefully studied by the Department of 
Communications and Public Works. Senor 
F. Roel, acting secretary of this department, 
is also the head of the particular branch of 
the Department of Public Works having su- 
pervision of bridges. Senor Jeronimo Siller 
has recently been appointed by the Mexican 
government as the official inspector of the 
International Bridge at Laredo. 

The story of the bridge would not be 
complete without some reference to those 
who actually designed it and planned its 
execution and construction and furnished 
the materials, aside from those who financed 
the undertaking. 

The engineer and designer was Willard E. 
Simpson of the engineering firm of W. E. 
Simpson Company, San Antonio. This firm 
was established in 1911 by the Simpson 
brothers—Willard E. and the late Guy C. 
Simpson—both graduates of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and eminently 
successful engineers. Willard L. Simpson, 
father of the Simpson brothers, has recently 
been made the senior member of the firm. 

W. E. Simpson Company, although a 
comparatively young firm, has been notably 
successful, having been the engineers for 
several of the largest buildings and public 
institutions in Texas, among them being the 
General Land Office, the Blind Institute of 
Austin, the Northwest Texas Insane Asylum 
at Wichita Falls and the Southwestern In- 
sane Asylum at San Antonio, the National 
Bank of Commerce building, the State 
National Bank building and the San An- 
tonio Drug Company’s new buildings, the 
San Antonio Machine & Supply Company 
and the Southern Ice and Cold Storage 
plant, all of San Antonio; and the State 
Tubercular Sanitarium at Kerrville. In ad- 
dition to these buildings the firm of W. E. 
Simpson Company has several large road 
building contracts in Kimball and Kerr 
counties. 

The actual work of building the bridge 
was done by a young contractor and engi- 
neer of San Antonio, J. Depuy, graduate of 
the University of Michigan, class of 1909; and 
who was the successful bidder on more than a 
million dollars’ worth of government work in 
the Shoshone Valley of Montana, together with 
several large irrigation projects in the Milk 
River and Flathead districts. Depuy is only 
thirty-four years old, but since removing to San 
Antonio has been eminently successful, and the 
new International Bridge will be a distinct 
achievement to his credit. 

A large part of the cement for the bridge 
was furnished by the San Antonio Portland 
Cement Company, of which C. Baumberger is 
president, the pioneer cement manufacturer of 
the Southwest, and who established the San 
Antonio Portland Cement Company in 1880. Mr. 
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MATIAS De LLANO 
President of the Mexican Products Company, and 
one of the notable business successes of the South- 
west. Starting life as a newsboy, he is now the 
largest importer in the United States of native 
Mexican wares, with traveling representatives cover- 
ing every state in the Union. As chairman of the 
Mexican Branch of the Laredo Chamber of Com- 
merce, Senor Llano has become an authority on 
international trade. He is an unusually capable 
orator and popular with all classes 


Baumberger supplied the cement for the old 
International Bridge which was destroyed by fire 
in April of last year 

The structural steel was furnished by the Alamo 
Iron Works of San Antonio, amounting to three 
hundred and forty-three tons of reinforcing steel. 

The Alamo Iron Works of San Antonio is one 
of the largest and most successful iron and steel 
works in the Southwest, and has been the success- 
ful bidder in many large structural enterprises, 
particularly bridges. It is a $1,000,000 corpo- 
ration, engaged in the manufacture of machinery, 





Bender Hotel, Laredo, recently purchased by Gen- 

eral Pablo Gonzales. A modern, fireproof building, 

and the meeting place of influential Americans and 
Mexicans, oil operators, exporters, and tourists 


‘pumps, oil well supplies, and road, mine and 


factory equipment. Beginning in 1878 by the 
Holmgreen family, the company is still under 
their management, members of the third genera- 
tion now being in control. The plant of the 
Alamo Iron Works in San Antonio covers five 
acres of ground and the buildings are modern and 
fire-proof. From an industrial standpoint it is 
a monument to the skill and business ability of 
the Holmgreen boys—J. H., G. C., E. A., and 
Melrose Holmgreen, who know the business from 
every angle 

All miscellaneous iron work, such as curb and 
angles, lamp standards, rail tie plates, trolley 
poles and sleeves were also supplied by this 
company. The structural steel arches and all 
steel ball hinges were furnished by the Wisconsin 
Bridge Company. The lumber was supplied by 
the Eagle Pass Lumber Company of Laredo and 
the Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarratt Company of San 
Antonio. The sand was furnished by Charles 
F. Parker. Other miscellaneous items were fur- 
nished by Laredo firms. It is the first all-steel 
and concrete bridge to be built across the Rio 
Grande River, and is built for all time to come. 


GOING ‘“‘ACROSS THE RIVER’ 


To me Mexico is a riddle. It is the modern 
Sphinx whose secret I cannot fathom, and it 
would be an act of effrontery on my part to even 
express an opinion; and in doing this I trust I am 
showing better judgment than the average maga- 
zine writer or ‘‘journalist’’ who knows all about 
Mexico after taking three Tequila rickeys. Yes, 
I went across every chance | had and what I saw 
of Mexico and the Mexican people I liked; and 
| am thoroughly convinced that most of our 
international troubles are the result of misunder- 
standing; and while we may think some of their 
customs are peculiar and out-of-date, they are 
quite justified in thinking the same of us. One 
thing | will say for them, and that is that they 
have not allowed a lot of politicians to ram the 
prohibition bogey down their throats, and are 
not likely to do so for a long time to come. And 
if some of our American prohibition agitators 
and legislators could witness the speed with 
which the average American tourist or business 


J. K. BERETTA 
President of the Laredo Bridge Company, the 
Laredo National Bank, and the National Bank of 
Commerce of San Antonio, one of the most success- 
ful bankers and builders in the Southwest, who, 
immediately after the destruction of the Interna- 
tional Bridge by fire in April, 1920, started to 
rebuild it on a larger and more permanent scale, 
thereby rendering a great service to the business 
interests of both the United States and Mexico 


man seeks his passport to go “over the river” 
on arriving in Laredo, or any of the other ‘“‘sea- 
port”’ towns along the border, they would be 
convinced that a large part of our population 
do not believe in the Volstead Act. And the 
people who go to Laredo and other border towns 
are not “‘riff-raff.”” They are big men of affairs 
from all parts of the United States; and while 
one can meet the other kind, they are in the 
minority. 

I think it may be truthfully stated that Mex- 
ico’s troubles are internal. They must be solved 
from within and not from without. No outside 
or imposed authority will help the situation; 
and as long as the majority of Americans along 
the Border want recognition, and as most of 
the Mexican people want it, | am in favor of 
granting it. 


THE SURF ALONG THE SHORE ,y JOE LINCOLN (Joseph Crosby Lincoln) 


E children of the mountain, sing of your craggy peaks, 

Your valleys, forest laden, your cliffs where Echo speaks; 
And ye, who by the prairies your childhood’s joys have seen, 
Sing of your waving grasses, your velvet miles of green: 

But when my memory wanders down to the dear old home, 

| hear, amid my dreaming, the seething of the foam, 

The wet wind through the pine trees, the sobbing crash and roar, 
The mighty surge and thunder of the surf along the shore. 


The dear old Cape! 


I love it! I love its hills of sand, 


The sea-wind singing o’er it, the seaweed on its strand; 

The bright blue ocean ’round it, the clear blue sky o’erhead; 
The fishing boats, the dripping nets, the white sails filled and spread;— 
For each heart has its picture, and each its own home song, 
The sights and sounds that move it when Youth’s fair memories throng; 
And when, down dreamland pathways, a boy, | stroll once more, 

I hear the mighty music of the surf along the shore. 


I see upon the sand-dunes the beach-grass sway and swing, 

I see the whirling sea-birds sweep by on graceful wing, 

I see the silver breakers leap high on shoal and bar, 

And hear the bell-buoy tolling his lonely note afar. 

The green salt-meadows fling me their salty, sweet perfume, 

I hear through miles of dimness the watchful fog-horn boom; 
Once more, beneath the blackness of night’s great rooftree high, 
The wild geese chant their marches athwart the arching sky. 
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Saving King Cotton 


Science comes to the rescue of the South’s chief industry. The two great 


dangers of destruction of his crop that face the cotton grower eliminated 


RAY of light and hope 
has recently beamed 
upon the cotton growers 

of the Southern States as a result of a discovery 
that effective means may be employed to mitigate 
the enormous losses caused by fire and other dam- 
age to cotton while in storage or transportation. 
This new protective substance is now being manu- 
factured and introduced to the cotton growers. 

Ever since the beginning of the cotton industry in 
America the annual loss through fire and other 
causes has been appalling. Indeed, a conservative 
estimate of the cotton waste since the Civil War 
places the figure at approximately two billion dol- 
lars. This huge sum might have been saved to the 
people if science had been brought into service dur- 
ing the Restoration Period, instead of waiting until 
the present day before it made an effort to protect 
the cotton from those influences which are destruc- 
tive and harmful. 

This new chemical element has been named “‘Cot- 
tonprotecto”’ and is according to the highest author- 
ities an absolute protection against flash fires. It also 
prevents damage from rotting and other causes, 
attributable to the elements, when the cotton is 
treated at the gin immediately after the bale has 
left the press. 

In its merchantable form Cottonprotecto is a 
paste which, when mixed with water, produces a 
fluid in which the cotton bales are immersed. The 
fluid is colorless and cannot possibly injure the cot- 
toninany manner. This fact has been demonstrated 
on several occasions by tests made by the United 
States Government and by individuals. 

There are two great dangers that constantly con- 
front the cotton farmer; the principal danger being 
fire. Cotton, as everybody knows, is highly inflam- 
mable. Ten thousand bales may be flashed in the 
short space of two minutes, and in normal times this 
amount of cotton is worth a million dollars. 

In March of this year a light spark fired a bale in 
Oklahoma, and in thirty minutes thousands of 
bales, a warehouse, the compression machinery and 
ten box cars were in flames. The loss entailed 





by recent discovery 


By W.C. JENKINS 


was reported to be $600,000. 

Another destructive agent 
that perplexes the cotton 
growers is a disease that gets into the bale of cot- 
ton. Among the planters this disease is known as 
“Country Damage.’ It is a sort of vegetable rot 
or mildew. The ultimate effect of this disease is 
to break down the fibre of the cotton, with the re- 
sult that it won't spin; the long strands are broken 
into fragments and the cotton is destroyed. 

It is estimated that the total country damage on 
the 1920-1921 crop will exceed one hundred million 
dollars. This wasteful destruction is growing each 
year and despondency is filling the minds of the 
planters as a consequence. 

The only relief in sight is the general use of the 
protective methods discovered and introduced by 
the International Cotton Protecting Co. of Chicago 
and Mobile, Ala. By using this process there are 
grounds for hope that the industry can be placed 
on a more substantial and profitable basis. 

Heretofore the cotton raiser has been helpless 
against the terrible plague that afflicted his industry. 
He has been robbed of the fruits of his labor and 
until recently there seemed to be no means of relief. 
He could insure against fire at enormously high 
rates, but the cotton disease engulfed him in per- 
plexities, and there was no help in sight to aid him. 

American machinery for the production and dis- 
tribution of many commodities is badly dislocated. 
There is a startling condition of ineffectiveness -in 
many branches of industry, and this condition of 
affairs is daily increasing the burdens which the 
common people must bear. A man who cares little 
for the history of the past is not likely to be aroused 
over the industrial difficulties of the present, and it is 
only to those who will acquaint themselves with the 
wasteful methods of handling one of our chief na- 
tional resources that the new methods of cotton 
protection will fully appeal. 

Ever since the Civil War most of the cotton crops 
has been grown under mortgage. As soon as the 


cotton was picked and baled it was offered for sale, 
with the results that the market was often glutted 


An Oklahoma cotton raiser has been treating his bales with Cottonprotecto for several years, and has stored 
his cotton in the open without loss from either fire or rotting. The above picture illustrates one thousand 
bales treated in 1917 





























































































JOSEPH E. HITT 


Banker of Chicago and St. Louis, large-coal opera- 
tor and business associate and close personal friend 
of Postmaster-General Hays. He accepted the presi- 
dency of the International Cotton Protecting Com- | 
pany because its functioning accomplishes an : 
economic saving of tremendous national importance 










































and low prices prevailed. The principal reason why 
the farmer has not been able to hold his cotton for 
better prices is because it is so highly inflammable, | 
and the insurance costs so high that to hold it ; 
meant an enormous expense, especially when the 
menace of country damage is considered. This alone 
has often caused losses on a single bale amounting 
to fifty dollars; so to avoid these possible losses and 
extra expenses the farmers have often preferred to 
sell their cotton at any price it would bring. 

There are two million cotton farmers who can 
increase their earnings by taking advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by this new system of cotton 
protection evolved, and it is possible to transform 
the cotton industry from a condition of practical ' 
penury to assured prosperity. : 

The company’s officials do not make any pre- ‘ 
tense of having discovered any elixir of life and 
they lay no claim to discoveries in the nature of 
perpetual motion, but they assert that the experi- 
ments of a southern chemist have produced a pro- 
cess of waste prevention that will be of vast bene- 
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fit to humanity, and with ample finances they pro- r 
pose to place the new commodity within the reach : 
of all. 







The gentlemen did not go blindly into the 1a 
venture, for it was only after months and years 
of experiments that conviction beyond any doubt + 
asserted itself. The tests occupied the talents of ; 
trained men connected with the United States + 
Department of Agriculture, United States Bureau 1 
of Markets, American Cotton Association, The i 
Railway ~Fire Protective Association and the 
Underwriters Laboratories. 4° 
Making money is not the single purpose of the 
management of this corporation. The aim of the 
officials is to be of great constructive usefulness not 
only to the planters, but the people who buy their 
products whether in the raw state or the finished 
article. While the officials are men of considerable 
Continued on page 235 
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HEART THROBS AN D THRILLS Continued from page 222 


and like a flash he read a wireless message that 
the play would be launched with the principal 
characters in perfect harmony, and an under- 
standing comradeship was established in the 
very beginning before the curtain was raised on 
the first act. Whether the life play would be a 
success or failure would remain for the coming 
years to prove. 

The heart thrill came a few years later when 
I realized in the innermost depths of my soul that 
I had made good in the most difficult role that 
women are elected to play—that of mother-in- 
law. This knowledge came to me in a letter 
from my son-in-law, which began: 
“Dear Mother: 

“Your letter arrived this morning and had a 


very beneficial and cheering effect, as I was 
feeling very blue... . ” 


The letter closed with these words: 


“Now, I shall dismiss the business worry about 
which I wrote from my mind. Many thanks for 
your letter. | shall keep it, for it is one that only 
one man ina million gets from his mother-in-law. 

“Love to all. EDWARD.” 


As a mother-in-law I had made good. 


. * * 


THE HEART THRILL OF HOMESICKNESS 


I was reading one of Kipling’s books when I 
came across a passage describing an English 
countryside. It was well done—too well done— 
and suddenly there swept over me an exquisitely 
painful thrill of homesickness. I could see the 
brilliant green of the grass, the hawthorne hedges 
glorying in creamy blossoms, the limpid blue 
of the sky streaked and dotted with flaky clouds; 
I could hear the drowsy hum of the bees seeming 
to accentuate the absolute tranquillity of the 


VERYONE of normal sense, proper up- 
bringing, and faith superlative has some one 
ideal world into which they wish they had 

been born. They air their views to sympathetic 
and unsympathetic listeners, but fortunately 
perhaps for them, their ideal world remains an 
immaterial thing. If it did not, they would 
become like a herd of lost cattle. They would 
be robbed of riding the hobby of the ‘“‘Lament of a 
gullible inhabitant of the planet.” 

Apropos of the many indigestible things I 
have read concerning the ‘goodness of man- 
kind,”’ what perfect bliss would prevail for all 
of us if disillusion were not forever eating away 
the confidence we originally establish in that 
most vital organ, the heart. To think that when 
you meet a man who seems to be fairly decent, 
a not-unbearable teetotaler, and an interesting 
morsel ready to be served to you, and you per- 
force put him on the application list as an eligible 
for chariot-racing heavenwards, and then dis- 
cover he is a wrangler at home and a conceited 
cuss elsewhere—it smothers one’s sense of 
expectancy! 

Ten to one, always rest assured that if you 
have deemed a certain male accessible to your 
social circles and social opinions; have been 
impressed with his sobriety, his honesty of pur- 
pose, and his ambition as well as his political 
ticket, that you soon will become the crestfallen 
witness to a round of scenes on his part, decidedly 
unnoble. He may be a morphine fiend, an 
apostate, or even a vegetarian. Therefore do I 
repeat, always rest assured that if a man is up- 
right, good to look at and pleasant to speak to, 
he has some private skeleton in his own private 
closet that forbears inspection before you pro- 
nounce him a thing of joy forever. If he is not 
the drinking type, he has either a temper or a 


scene; I could smell the dank moss, yes, I could 
almost feel my feet sinking in its velvety softness. 
I shut my eyes and clenched my hands. I wanted 
to cry out; it was as if I were striving with all 
my strength to push aside the barrier of three 
thousand miles, as if I, in my imbecility, were 
trying to count the intervening six years as 
naught. Is any love so lasting and compelling 
as the love of home? 

It was, indeed, hard to open my eyes again to 
sun-baked pavements, noise, and stifling heat. 
The surge of memory-pain passed quickly and 
the taste it left was not entirely bitter. 

JEAN Royce. 
+ * * 


THE THRILL OF SANTA CLAUS 


There are thrills a-plenty in this fine old world 
for the inhabitant who is looking toward the stars, 
love-guided, rather than languishing on the ash- 
heaps of war wreckage and industrial dissension. 

I did not find my greatest thrill during the 
roseate morning of “love’s young dream,’ nor 
yet when we launched hand in hand upon the 
purple sea of marital expectancy. To look upon 
my first puerile little jingle on the printed page 
of the old home paper, where I was a sort of 
honey-bee in the thrill business as a “‘printer’s 
devil,’ in my teen-age, was thrilling enough, but 
there was an even greater one farther back. 

Just a few hours before my boyish mind was 
disillusioned, 1 found life’s biggest, best and 
holiest thrill. It was on Christmas eve, at the 
little old one-room schoolhouse out at Mountain 
View, Pope County, Arkansas, nearly forty 
years ago. In the midst of the annual speech 
of Uncle John Clingman, Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, while our red-topped boots dangled 
impatiently from the pine seats, I got my maiden 
glimpse of the flesh-and-blood personality of 


beloved old Santa Claus! I had seen his picture 
hundreds of times, but now | could touch him 
as he passed the precious packages out to ys! 
Ah, ’twas a thrill that only a child can feel! 

Crass materialists and iconoclasts of idealism, 
you may give us feminism for convention, fu- 
turism for art, rationalism for orthodoxy and 
the imagist for the living poet, but please leave 
us the cherished traditions of our dearest child. 
hood dream-days—the old-fashioned Santa Claus 
and the fairy tales! 

Life’s dearest thrills come during the dream- 
world days of Make-Believe. 


* * * 
THE THRILL OF MEMORY 


Helen Johnson, 159 North State Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, writes the NATIONAL her greatest 
“thrill” was an inverted moment of tenderness 
experienced when her husband, who is now dead, 
was instrumental in saving her from drowning. 

“‘My husband was a great swimmer, but I was 
helpless in deep water,’’ she said. “On one 
occasion, while we were in bathing, I started out 
to where he was diving from a spring board. | 
had walked out there many times previous, but 
this day the tide happened to be coming in with- 
out my knowledge, of course. I had gone down 
for the third time when my husband, with great 
difficulty, succeeded in rescuing me. He had 
reached me in the beginning, but was loath to 
“knock me unconscious,’’ so as to safely pull me 
in to shore, and it was this that made it hard for 
him to effect the rescue. 

“After joining the great army in the World's 
War my husband contracted tuberculosis, and 
after an illness of eight months, he passed away. 
Memories of the drowning episode always bring 
a wave of tenderness with them—tenderness for 
the bravest soul I ever knew!” 





SIMPLY MENTAL RIFTS 


past; if he has not a past, he is the drinking 
type. 

And so the world wags! 

Is it not, therefore, the most comfortable and 
trust-preservant policy to become interested in a 
being whose faults are glaring in the darkness as 
well as in the sunlight, whose shortcomings are 
postered in electric lights on top of all city sky- 
scrapers, so that you may have grounds for a 
little research work in this matter, delving for 
the good that is bound to bob up and down and 
sideways, unobtrusively, in such a character as 
this? 

I ask you! 

Would it not be an ideal world if all of us grew 
up to be perfect ladies and perfect gentlemen, 
with no flat feet, crossed eyes, or bow-legs? If 
we developed perfect of figure as well as of con- 
duct, maturing not too stout nor too thin, not 
too soon or too late, always remaining pleasantly 
plump, according to individual taste and opinion 
expressed by our most coveted admirers? If we 
had perfectly arched eyebrows, straight noses, 
model pearly teeth and proportionately small 
feet, we should be able to say this planet’s habi- 
tat is our best companionable resource, in times 
of meditation if not always. 

If our noses refused to chap or become red; 
if we weren’t always obliged to pay the penalty 
of a Fourth of July excursion up the river, or 
the penalty of an acceptance of a glass of home 
brew now and then—wouldn’t it be grand? If 
all ladies’ hair were thick and wavy, and all men’s 
hair was thick and straight, we should, I think, 
be more apt to spend more time out of the so- 
called busy week to visit in the nearest temple, 
there to give thanks unto the Lord. Plainly, 
do you call this an exaggerated statement con- 
cerning the conceit of man? 


What pleasant cozy anticipations—those of 
every woman who was guaranteed that she 
should lose no bicuspids or molars or wisdom 
teeth when she had waved a wistful and sad 
farewell to her forty-fifth milestone! To even 
whisper that her skin would always remain lily- 
white and smooth in spite of various activities 
which demanded of her complexion heavy 
traffic; if she were not obliged to shed a tear 
over the first crop of gray hair; if her precious 
“perfect 36’’ would not sag in some areas and 
grow flabby in others, but always remain a 
“perfect 36”; if she could, with perfect equa- 
nimity, order as much of Huyler’s or Martha 
Washington as she cared, and nibble it without 
the faintest sigh of apprehension that her under 
chin would ever develop into a double, triple, 
or saggy chin—wouldn’t it be an ideal old world? 

Think, beloved brethren, how many countless 
days, weeks, nay months are spent out of every 
year in infinite toil, ill-concealed hardships, 
trying to rehabilitate what Nature has exacted 
as a toll. Every two hours that is snatched up 
by these so-called facial masseuses and “‘bathiers” 
is one hundred and twenty minutes gone to the 
bow-wows! 

However, let us get down to earth once more! 


We love peace as we abhor pusillanimity; but 
not peace at any price. There is a peace more 
destructive of the manhood of living man than 
war is destructive of his material body. Chains 
are worse than bayonets.—Douglas Jerrold. 


It is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labor can be 
made happy; and the two cannot be separated 
with impunity.—Ruskin. 
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TALKING PICTURES 


hap perfection of “talking pictures’ has 
opened up new vistas of projecting and pre- 
serving sight and sound for future generations. 
It is not a matter of popular speculation. It 
has already conquered. To some extent, our 
enjoyment in attending a motion picture presen- 
tation is measured by psychological conception. 

Once before, in the dim days past, a little 
phonographic device was attached to celluloid, 
and had even made its way among the more 
select theaters of the times. Its failure followed, 
however, soon after its first appearance, because 
it failed to perfectly synchronize sight and sound. 

It was Orlando Kellum, of California, who one 
day soliloquized at length over its mechanical 
possibilities, after seeing the picture of a cross- 
section of a six-cylinder automobile engine. He 
perfected the record to be attached to the pro- 
jection machine to such an extent that every 
sound harmonized with every motion or gesture. 
The lights and shadows followed every echo. 

Now, Mr. Battey, formerly a lieutenant in the 
air service of the United States, with Mr. Wendall 
McMahill, who first exhibited this talking pic- 
ture in New York, have made a conquest of 
exploration. Mr. D. W. Griffiths ran an ap- 
proving eye over the apparatus and has become 
an enthusiastic believer in ‘‘talking pictures” as 
an established phase of picture presentation in 
the future. He used these “talking pictures’’ 
when showing his latest creation, ‘“‘Dream 
Street,” in the Town Hall of New York, and it 
has a long continuous run in the crucial test of 
box-office approval. 

As is usually the case with every new project 
introduced into the world, it attaches to itself 
two factions: one that is opposed, and the other 
approving. The former set of “‘little gloomies”’ 
shake their heads all-knowingly and assert that 
the idea will not develop practical. They dis- 
prove the axiom that ‘“‘seeing and hearing” is 
a basis for belief. They say that through con- 
stant usage of the film the celluloid, because of 
its probable patched condition, will be shortened; 
it will either contract with the cold or expand 
with the heat, thereby causing the grooves in 
the film to be out of proportion in its attachment 
to the record. The obvious result would be a 
calamity. The voice in the box would sound long 
after the phonographic registration of the actors 
on the screen had made itself apparent to the 
audience. In such a case there would be no abso- 
lute synchronization, and the “‘joy of living trag- 
edy” would be converted into a painful and a 
more or less strained character of entertainment. 

Perhaps! But surely motion-picture experts, 
like D. W. Griffiths, are cognizant of the possi- 
bilities of such a “‘hitch in the works.’”’ They 
have probably, in great secrecy, routed the 
enemy in some hitherto unmatched and un- 
thought-of way. Suffice it is to say that “‘talk- 
ing pictures” are at present standing on “‘sturdy 
pins.” Its adherents speak of the possibilities 
of this invention in a sanguine tone, indeed. 

The reception on the part of the audiences in 
New York, Brooklyn, and Chicago reveals the 
great popular interest in a perfected “talking 
picture.” Vocal applause follows talking pic- 
tures much quicker than the most masterful 
work on the silent screen. Assuredly success has 
crowned the efforts of ‘‘talking picture’”’ develop- 
ment, so that all possibility of failure in the 
operation of the record attachment will be mini- 
mized or done away with. There can be no 
doubt that the attitude of the public will be 
highly encouraging. If, with every successive 
showing of these pictures, the vocal attachment 
remains perfectly synchronized and merges into 
the motions of the actors on the screens, we may 
well call it an epoch-making achievement, with 
a range of possibilities in political campaigns, 
educational work and commercial purposes that 
will equal the expansion of the telephone, which 
was called in 1876 ‘‘a toy,” for practical and 
useful development. 


FACIAL EXPRESSIONS 


OTHING is harder to ascertain and prove; 

nothing is easier to get ‘‘mad” at; nothing 

will more quickly spread the gaff and the giggle; 

and still nothing is more vitally important to 
public recognition than human expression. 

There are some popularly called ‘‘poker faces.’ 
We surmise they have an expression like that of a 
tightly-stuffed pillow. There are others who en- 
tertain you with this blank wooden-Indian ex- 
pression, like that of a snow-man, or a man made 
of lake-clay. Of this latter variety of ‘‘face,”’ 
I believe the rag doll can be quoted as being the 
“fittenest’”’ example. 

There are expressions (such as Gloria Swan- 
son’s, Al Ritchie’s, Dug’s, Charlie’s and Zuzu 
Pitts’) whose expressions can be made to order, 
like a trousseau or a pleasure motor. Then there 
is the well-remembered and often-injected ex- 
pression of the henpecked “‘he,’’ that leads you to 
believe the man in question has contemplated a 
visit to Dante’s Inferno, but just discovered he 
had to meet his wife by appointment at a local 
department store on Friday to help her in the 
bargain rush. 

You similarly and likewise often observed the 
expression that emerges from the face, above 
that loud necktie and starched collar, belonging 
to the “‘hay-fielder’’ who’s just had his fling, and 
is now returning to mother’s ample lap and real 
buttermilk! Similarly and likewise his freckled 
sister who keeps her mouth open all day, and 
who, I believe, was the inspiration for Riley’s 


“I’ve been visitin’ about a week 
Down to my lil’ cousins’ at Nameless Creek, 
I’ve got the hives and a new straw hat— 
’N I’m going back to where my beau lives at!’’ 


Now that unmistakable expression with the 
spineless jelly fish with whom you have prob- 
ably rubbed elbows at the Fish emporium, and 
who is always heard to say in such a languid, 
slippery voice, “‘Oh, dear, when I’m with that 
man I have no decision of character.’ 

No, we refuse to overlook the pessimist. A 
well-mixed mortar of vinegar, Epsom salts, Dill 
pickles and cucumber rinds—there you have the 
right expression to go with this enemy of God’s. 
He is always telling you “There is absolutely no 
use in putting the profiteers in prison—they’d 
soon own them, too!”’ 


Saving King Cotton 
Continued from page 233 


means they deemed it advisable to organize a cor- 
poration, and are now manufacturing the product 
and installing treating plants throughout the Cot- 
ton Belt. The way is left open, therefore, for those 
persons interested in the preservation of the cotton 
and who are seeking an investment that seems to 
have good possibilities to become identified with the 
enterprise by purchasing shares in the corporation. 

Cotton is the very basis of civilization. To every 
man, woman and child it is of prime importance. 
The public mind is not yet fully informed regarding 
the enormous waste which attends the industry. 
This is proven by the lack of information on the 
part of the average citizen concerning the methods 
and cost of marketing the cotton. 

Wasteful methods have for years characterized 
many lines of manufacture in America. This also 
applies to farming, and it is perhaps not strange 
that the consumer is compelled to pay exorbitant 
prices for the necessities of life'in many instances. 

The losses incidental to bringing cotton from the 
plantation to the market is an illustration of our 
American wasteful methods. In some cases, this 
loss amounts to twenty percent, and, in the last 
analysis, in the case of cotton, the hard worked pro- 
ducer is compelled to foot the bill. The public will 
welcome any innovation that tends to lessen these 
losses in the cotton industry. 
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The Culmination of Miss Mason’s Dream 
(Continued from page 224) 


the walls and halls of The Castle. She rather 
encourages them to go out to serve, and so she 
becomes a pivot of distribution of incomparable 
influence. Her gospels form an endless chain 
from school to school and city to city. 

As to the girls of Castle school—they are 
hardly clinging vines! They have responsibili- 
ties and can convince you easily. The very 
pictures on the walls provide one with a sort of 
substantial pleasant memory that is good to 
treasure. 

Out in the amphitheater a program was being 
presented. There the poetry of motion was 
exemplified when little girls presented them- 
selves and danced in astonishing and absolute 
rhythm. Three-four time with one hand, and 
two-four with the other!—to show what con- 
centration will do in the process of training 
the mind and body simultaneously. In one 
pageant, the West, East, North and South were 
represented. It seemed as though old Greek 


close-to-nature pantomimes were with us once 
more. 

There were girls from many countries and 
foreign lands, and their relatives were there to 
watchthem. Then the horseback rides and drills 
on the athletic field! It was the consummation 
of a fruitful school -year. Girls whose faces 
reflected the intelligence of drilled and logical 
thinkers, possessed of bodies well-knit and vigor- 
ous of muscle! That is the purpose and result 
desired, envied and rivalled traditionally. 

Gold and white! The Castle’s school colors 
are emblems of an institution turning out, year 
by year, typical specimens of young American 
womanhood. We are satisfied that to create 
faith in the democracy of the women of this 
country, is not to create a vain hope. May all 
like institutions flaunt and uphold the virgin- 
white of a pure and holy womanhood—the gold 
of a finished product tempered by wind, sun, 
and rain, but lasting to the end in its true worth. 





An American Foreign Enterprise 


Continued from page 208 


handling under the supervision of experts who 
were accompanied by the trainer. Their journey 
from inland America to Moscow, Russia, was 
without a mishap, and in the races in which they 
were entered (there were usually two thousand 
horses of exceptional speed entered by the Rus- 
sians in these Moscow affairs) they were driven 
by their owner personally; the great assemblage 
showed its appreciation of this American’s sport- 
ing spirit by crowning horses as well as owner 
with garlands of flowers. The horses were again 
transported through the express company’s care 
back to their place of origin, with one notable 
exception, which was gracefully presented by the 
owner to those amiable Russians as a compliment 
for the royal reception that had been accorded 
him and his wonderful racers. 

The multifariousness of the service rendered in 
Europe incidental to the business of the express 
company would, if only partly told, fill many 
volumes with thrilling and romantic tales—of 
rescues from near-tragedies, financial and senti- 


mental, of relief in sorrows, of aid in sudden ending 
of trips, through loss of money, health, or death. 

At the first blow given by the Prussian army 
in the World War, when the panic-exodus was 
attempted by the Americans traveling in Europe, 
who suddenly found themselves stranded at all 
European ports, the express company with its 
enormous financial system running in perfect 
order, jumped immediately into the breach and 
made history over night in its rescues of hysteri- 
cal tourists who were absolutely helpless, and in 
advancing large sums of money, cashing checks 
drawn on other banking institutions as well as 
redeeming their own travelers’ cheques, charter- 
ing steamers, private yachts, finding tens of 
thousands of trunks, bags, etc., as good as lost. 
The company covered itself with glory in those 
days of exceptional trial. 

The present situation relating to the express 
business of the United States was determined 
through the government’s control of those organ- 
izations, the American, Adams, Wells Fargo, and 
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Southern Express Companies during the war 
being consolidated under one directing company 
known as the American Railway Express. 

The American Express Company, however, 
has remained as an existent corporation, only 
in its foreign business, and limited to its finan- 
cial and forwarding system and continuing in 
control of its European offices. 


As Mothers Would 
Wish It 


would have done had her long and useful life 
been spared for future generations. 

In years past I have read and heard addresses 
that touched the heart and stirred the emotions, 
but the address of Mr. Brooker in turning over 
this Memorial to the trustees was a supremely 
eloquent utterance. It united an inspiring vision 
of the past with a golden forecast of the future. 
His reference to the sermon of Dr. Bushnell, 
and the text, ‘‘Her children arise up and call her 
blessed,” made it altogether a most touching 
tribute to all God-fearing and devoted mothers, 
who have been such a great influence in the 
making of our nation, and in the preservation 
of Christian civilization, because they represent 
the inspiration and source of the most ennobling 
impulses of mankind. 


Continued from page 201 


If you wish success in life, make perseverance 
your bosom friend, experience your wise coun- 
sellor, caution your elder brother, and hope your 
guardian genius.—Addison. 


There is a perennial nobleness and even sacred- 
ness in work. Were he ever so benighted, for- 
getful of his high calling, there is always hope in 
a man that actually and earnestly works 

—Carlyle. 


A Business Genius in the 


Senate 


in Denver, New York, Pittsburgh, Washington 
and Los Angeles. 

Facing the world at seventeen with bare hands 
and indomitable purpose, face to face with hard 
facts and mastering the details of his business, 
is the old story of successful men and of Lawrence 
Cowle Phipps. To be able at thirty-nine to cast 
personal worries behind him and devote his life 
to benevolence and public service is a record of 
what may emphatically be called success. 

Such is the record of Senator Phipps of Colo- 
rado. A scion of good “old country” stock, a 
native of Pennsylvania, he chose the crystal 
air of Colorado in which to live, after winning 
fame and fortune in the murky atmosphere of 
Pittsburgh. 

In her recent hour of extreme need, when the 
Arkansas River, swollen by heavy rains, swept 
over its banks and flooded the city of Pueblo as 
well as surrounding territory, Colorado turned 
instinctively to Senator Phipps for assistance. 
Handicapped by information necessarily inade- 
quate, hampered by comparative lack of prece- 
dent, he met the issue. In conjunction with other 
Colorado representatives, he almost immediately 
secured the passage of a resolution, authorizing 
the War Department to relieve suffering and 
want in the flooded district by the unlimited use 
of commissary supplies. Thereupon the War 
Department, together with the Red Cross, took 
charge of sanitary conditions, as well as the shelter, 
feeding, and clothing of the victims of the flood. 

Senator Phipps interviewed the President, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of the Interior, urging that 
each department extend the utmost aid pos- 
sible. Within a few days, a corps of engineers 
had been sent out by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Reclamation Service, to look over 
the highway situation and to make a survey of 
the levees and irrigation work. The Federal 


Continued from page 225 









































































Tools of 


In industry, art, science, in 
fact in all kinds of work, good 
results require good imple- 
ments kept in good condition. 


If the right sort of implement 
is important to an individual 
workman, efficient tools for in- 
dustry and commerce are a 
vital necessity to the nation. 


Telephone service is one of 
the tools of American industry 
and commerce in most common 
use and upon which much de- 
pends. The American public 
cannot afford to let this tool 
get dull. 


8 


toward Better Service 





Farm Land Bank and the Federal Reserve Bank 
were induced to extend all the help possible. In 
short, Senator Phipps’ work was so complete and 
thorough that, when a delegation from the 
stricken city came to Washington to appeal for 
aid, they could but admit that, in the few short 
days since the flood, every possible step for relief 
had already Been taken. 


America’s Best Loved 
Actor 


just what he would like them to do for him if the 
situation was reversed, exemplifies his practical 
application of the Golden Rule principle. To the 
public at large he has just imparted another lesson 
of tangible philanthropy, which-has had imme- 
diate fruitage of splendid benevolence. 

In his recent play, ‘“‘The Guest of Honor,’ 


Continued from page 203 
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Industry 


To provide over twelve mil- 
lion subscribers with telephone 
connection; to transmit the vi- 
brations of the human voice 
thirty million times a day and 
from any point to any other 
point throughout the land, de- 
mands an expensive mechanism 
of the highest order of scientific 
precision, and an efficient or- 
ganization, 


It is the aim of the Bell Tele- 
phone System, with the co- 
operation of the public, to be the 
most dependable tool of Ameri- 
can industry. 


“-BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


men and women are vividly shown their duty 
toward other people’s children when found bereft 
of parental care, like the thousands of fatherless 
and motherless waifs inhabiting charity homes 
and asylums—to do for them exactly as they 
would like someone to do for their own darling 
babies if these should ever similarly be stranded 
on the shores of life. Thousands who saw that 
play left the theater with the feeling that it had 
been truly good to be there and with a deter- 
mination to be better men and women for the 
sake of the boys and girls looking to them for 
example. 

They laughed, they cried, as they felt the love 
of child life tugging at their heart strings. It 
was the transmission to their bosoms of the 
affection for children which throbbed in the heart 
of a great man who believed the world held no 
greater value than child life. No grander-demon- 





stration of that value had been made since the 
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Master placed a little child amidst his disciples 
and said, ‘‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 
at the same time giving the promise of that 
kingdom to all who were kind to children. 
Quickly the fruits of that Thespian seed-sowing 
appeared. 

Fifteen tots that were in an orphanage when 
Hodge came to Chicago will sing his praises 
throughout their lives, because of having been 
adopted by men and women who saw “‘The Guest 
of Honor’’ and could not withstand its call to 
parenthood of the parentless. What is called 
“‘The Ten Club” in the play, representing ten 
girls who agreed to set aside a portion of their 
allowances for providing medical care and an 
education for a poor little cripple, gave the cue 
for action to girls in the audience. Groups were 
formed by girls in a gas works, a telephone ex- 
change and a packing plant, on the plan of ‘‘The 
Ten Club,” pledging as much as a tenth of their 
income. Other clubs were formed, with the 
result that bachelors, single girls and others 
adopted little ones. 

At one performance of the play sixty delegates 
to an insurance convention in Chicago were 
present in a body, and one of them, at the close 
of the second act, made a speech to the audience 
accompanying the presentation to Mr. Hodge 
of a large picture of ‘The Children’s Hour,” 
illustrating Longfellow’s poem of that title, with 
the compliments of “The Ten Club” of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

One of the most remarkable tributes to the 
influence of Mr. Hodge was the verdict of a jury 
which refused to interfere with his employment 
of a boy aged six in the play. It was a violation 
of an Illinois law against the appearance of a 
child under ten on the stage, and the Juvenile 
Protective Association employed able legal 
talent to prosecute the case. Yet the jury made 
an exception of Mr. Hodge, knowing that the 
little boy was safe in his care. It was merely a 
reaction from his strict adherence to the Golden 
Rule 
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“The loveliest fleet of islands 


that lies anchored 
in any ocean.’ 


—Mark TWAIN. 


All About 
HAWAII 


By DANIEL LOGAN 


A handbook of information, being a compact 
summary of Hawaii’s attractions, industries, com- 
merce, institutions and people—providing answers 
to the questions most commonly asked about that 
land of romance and rainbows by visitors on the 
ground and people abroad. 


The author was for thirty-six years a resident of 
Honolulu, an editor and writer, and a contributor 
of articles on Hawaiian subjects to important 
publications throughout the world, and has had 
exceptional opportunities for obtaining correct in- 
formation. 


The book is copiously illustrated with beautiful 
and interesting views of Hawaii's chief attractions. 


Price, $1.50 per copy, postpaid 


Address 
Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd., Boston 
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Complete, words and music, 10c, 


at 5 and 10-cent stores, or sent 
direct, 4c additional for postage 
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‘ ts Wanted, male or female, to sell De-Lite Auto 
_ Polish. Not only is it a superior polish for automobiles, but 
it cleans, polishes and preserves pianos, showcases, shelves, etc., 
and is a splendid house-to-house proposition for either whole 
or part time. Dries instantly—will not hold dust. As good as 
the best, and better than most polishes now on the market. 
De-Lite Mfg. Co., 9 Cawfield Street, Uphams Corner, Boston. 
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For Babies and Children 
there is no soap like 
Lifebuoy. 

It lays the foundation 
of lifelong skin-health 
and skin-beauty. 


Lifebuoy’s big lather delights 


COAL, WOOD, or GAS 


Gas in Summer, Coal in Winter, or in combination 





Sold by leading dealers Circulars on request 
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FURNACES, RANGES AND STOVES, 
STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATERS 
The Largest and Most Complete Line Made in the U. S. 
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38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
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